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The New England Peace Congress at 
Hartford. 


All the roads of peace in New England just now 
lead to Hartford. The Peace Congress for the six 
New England States will open there, with Sunday 
services, on the 8th of May, and continue through the 
11th, closing with a great banquet on Wednesday 
evening. 
The arrangements for the meetings are practically 
completed as this issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
goes to press. The program, the preliminary form 
of which was printed in our last number, is an ad- 
mirable one. Among the prominent persons who will 
take part in the exercises are Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, Hon. Jackson H. Ralston of 
Washington, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of 
France, Dr. M. W. Jacobus, Dean of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, President John M. Thomas of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, Hon. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the Department of State, Wash- 
| ington, ex-Governor Utter of Rhode Island, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York, ex-Chief Justice Bald- 
win of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, President 


Luther of Trinity College, Hartford, President Seelye 
of Smith College, Professor Kilpatrick of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, Rev. O. P. Gifford of Brookline, Mass., 
Rev. Walter Walsh of Scotland, Edwin D. Mead, 
Director of the International School of Peace, Mrs. 
Mead, Mrs. Andrews, Secretary of the American 
School Peace League, etc. 

On Sunday there will be special services in the 
churches of the city in the forenoon, a mass meeting 
in Foot Guard Hall at 3.30 o’clock, especially for 
laboring men, and a mass peace meeting in Parsons 
Theatre in the evening. Among those who will par- 
ticipate in these Sunday exercises are Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, Rev. Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, Bishop Brewster of 
Connecticut, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, 
Mass., Rev. G. G. Atkins of Providence, Hamilton 
Holt, Managing Editor of the Independent, Rev. 
James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, J. B. Lennon, Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, etc. 

Monday forenoon will be given to registration of 
delegates and to addresses by a number of speakers 
in the schools of Hartford. The opening session of 
the Congress will be held at 2 P. M. Monday, in the 
Hall of Representatives in the State Capitol, Bushnell 
Park. The delegates will be welcomed at this ses- 
sion by Acting Lieutenant-Governor Brooks and by 
Hon. Edward L. Smith, Mayor of Hartford. The 
president of the Congress, Dean Henry Wade Rogers 
of the Yale Law School, whom the committee have 
been very fortunate in securing for presiding officer, 
will give his address at this opening meeting on “ The 
Present Problem,” and Secretary Trueblood of the 
American Peace Society will speak on “ Lessons from 
the History of the Peace Movement.” 

The New Britain feature of the program on Tues- 
day afternoon, in honor of Elihu Burritt, whose cen- 
tenary we are this year celebrating, promises to be of 
extraordinary interest. It will consist of an automo- 
bile pilgrimage of the delegates to New Britain, a 
welcome by three thousand school children, an inter- 
national tribute at Burritt’s grave by representatives 
of a number of nations, with an address by Dr. James 
Brown Scott, a supper to the delegates, and a mass 
meeting in the evening, which will be addressed by 
ex-Governor Utter and Rabbi Wise. The New Britain 
Committee have awakened great enthusiasm in the 
city over this Burritt program, und the citizens have 
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most generously provided for all the expenses of the 
exercises, including the free supper to the delegates, 
who must of course be “fortified” with their cards 
of registration. 

The Congress will close with a banquet at the 
Allyn House on Wednesday evening, at which there 
will be addresses by Dean Rogers, president, by Hon. 
Herbert Knox Smith, Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield, 
Hon. George B. Chandler of Connecticut, and it is 
hoped also by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President 
of the United States Interparliamentary Group. 

From the information which the committee have, 
the Congress promises to be large and enthusiastic. 
The newspapers of New England, though slow in 
getting about it, have for the last two weeks given 
wide publicity to the Congress. Delegates are being 
appointed by many New England organizations, reli- 
gious, social, educational, labor, commercial, etc. We 
advise all our friends who can possibly do so to 
pack their suit cases at once, write to Hartford for 
accommodations, and get ready to go to the Congress. 
The four days of instruction and enthusiasm which 
you will receive from the meetings will last you — all 
the rest of your life. 


Justice David J. Brewer. 

It is an unusual loss that the cause of peace has sus- 
tained in the death of Justice David J. Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court. He was just in the height 
of his power and influence as a worker for the cause of 
international goodwill, justice and peace, and it is a great 
grief to those who had worked with him and felt his per- 
sonal force, both intellectual and moral, to have to give 
him up just now when the particular kind of service which 
he was rendering is so much needed. 

Justice Brewer came late into active touch with the 
peace movement. But his life training as a jurist and his 
labors in Christian work as a Sunday School instructor, of 
which he was very fond, made it inevitable that when the 
subject was clearly before his mind he would enter into 
it with profound interest, conscientiousness and zeal. And 
so he did. 

He first attended the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
in 1904. Being invited to speak, he said that he had come 
only to listen and to learn. But he finally yielded, and 
in a speech of ten minutes he revealed the living interest 
which the subject had awakened in him. He was at that 
time not very optimistic about the early culmination of the 
movement. One or two hundred years away he thought 
it might be. But he pleaded eloquently for the mainte- 
nance of the highest ideals and for faith in their ultimate 
realization. 

From this time on, his active interest in the cause 
developed rapidly. He was a much-sought speaker at 
gatherings in the interests of the peace movement. At 


Mohonk his utterances, which were always full of moral 
force and faith and backed by his long experience as a 
jurist, were listened to with rapt attention and commanded 
the hearty assent of nearly all who heard him. Such was 
the case also when he spoke before larger audiences in 
other places. 

At the Pennsylvania State Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress in May, 1908, he arraigned with great force the cur- 
rent rivalry in armaments as both ruinous financially and 
certain to bring about the very catastrophe which it is 
sought thereby to prevent. “From all this war craze,” 
he said, “I appeal for a higher basis of national life, and 
contend that the principles of right and justice are more . 
powerful than batteries and can be more certainly de- 
pended on. We recently passed a bill or resolution 
through both Houses of Congress to restore to the coins 
the motto ‘In God We Trust.’ If we can trust Him to 
see that our dollars are paid, I think we can trust Him to 
make good His declaration that righteousness will exalt 
anation. At any rate, let ustry it. I believe most firmly 
that the great movements of life and history are not ac- 
cidents,— that there is a Providence which touches and 
directs human affairs. And so I think we may safely 
trust the Almighty to stand as the defender of this nation 
so long as it lives striving to hasten the time when ‘na- 
tions shall learn war no more.’” 

Justice Brewer’s latest and on the whole his most im- 
portant discussion of the subject of peace was his address 
on June 12 last year, before the New Jersey State Bar 
Association, on “The Mission of the United States of 
America in the Cause of Peace.” In this noble address 
his fine idealism, his trust in God, his reliance on the con- 
quering power of moral forces, his belief in the masses of 
working men and business men, in the growing and ele- 
vating influence of woman, his fear of the increasing fond- 
ness in this country for military and naval display, and 
his extraordinary love of country, all found the fullest and 
freest expression. As this address has already been pub- 
lished in full in the ApvocaTEe or PEAck, it is not nec- 
essary to make citations from it here. 

From one point of view Justice Brewer’s death is par- 
ticularly regrettable at the present time. He was one of 
a very small group of public men in Washington who 
have seen clearly and dared to face and expose the “ per- 
sistent effort” which is being made, in Washington and 
elsewhere, “ to make of this a great military nation.” It 
was a depressing omen to him, as a true patriot, that in 
the capital city “ brass buttons and epaulets are filling the 
eyes,” as was not formerly the case; that the seven hun- 
dred and twenty-seven military and naval officers, on the 
active and retired lists, living in the District of Columbia, 
“are gradually transforming the capital of the country 
into a military and naval centre, and that their influence 
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is constantly pressing upon Congress for continued de- 
velopment and increased expenditure in military and 
naval lines.” 

But regrettable as is his death, Justice Brewer did his 
duty and uttered faithfully his warning prophecy. His 
mantle will fall on some one else, and his spirit will con- 
tinue to move in the circles of the national capital and to 
call the nation back from its temporary wanderings and 
unfaithfulness to the paths of light and truth and moral 
leadership of the nations in the ways of liberty, of honor 
and peaceful security. 

Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 

We call attention again to the Eighty-second Annual 
Meeting of the American Peace Society, which will be 
held in Hartford, Conn., in the Centre Church House, at 
4 P. M., May 11, in connectien with the New England 
Peace Congress. The annual public address before the 
Society will be given by Hon. John W. Foster, ex- 
Secretary of State. His subject will be “ War not In- 
evitable; with Illustrations from the History of the 
United States.” Mr. Foster is one of our ablest and 
wisest statesmen, and is our foremost living diplomat. 
Our members in large numbers, from all over New Eng- 
land especially, ought to hear him. Following his address 
the annual business meeting will be held, to hear the 
annual reports of the Directors and the Treasurer, to 
elect officers for the coming year, and to transact any 
other business that may be presented. 

Bensamin F, TruEBLoop, Secretary. 


Editorial Notes. 

An official communication from Baron 

Bonde, president of the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the eighteenth International 

Peace Congress, announces that the Congress, which was 
postponed last year on account of the labor disturbance 
at the Swedish capital, will be held this year at Stock- 
holm, August 1 to 6. The Stockholm committee were 
sorely disappointed that circumstances compelled them 
to give up the Congress last year, and they very much 
hope that large delegations of peace workers from differ- 
ent countries will attend the meeting thissummer. They 
are making careful and elaborate preparations for the 
reception of the delegates, not only by the citizens of 
Stockholm, but also by the officials of both the nation 
and the city. Those who have enjoyed the warm and 
- generous hospitality of the Scandinavians know what this 
will mean. We assure our friends of a very hearty wel- 
come if they go. It is most important, at this juncture 
in the peace movement, that strong delegations should 
go from the peace organizations of this country. Our 


country has claimed leadership in the peace movement, 
and with a good deal of justice, but our friends in Europe 
have often been tempted, by reason of the small number 
of Americans in the peace congresses, to doubt the just- 
ness of this claim. Let ussend delegations large enough 
this year to convince them that we are telling the truth. 
The journey to Stockholm is not a difficult or very expen- 
sive one. Boats of the Scandinavian-American line run 
direct from New York to Christiania and Copenhagen, 
and it is ouly about ten or twelve hours from either of 
these cities to Stockholm. The American Peace Society 
desires to be well represented at the Congress, and we 
shall feel greatly obliged to any of our friends who are 
going abroad this summer and can go to Stockholm if 
they will communicate with us as early as possible. 


On the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, 
the sixteenth annual conference on inter- 
national arbitration will be held at Lake 
Mohonk May 18 to 20. The conference will continue as 
usual for three days, and will be presided over by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Special attention will be given in the discussions 
to the subject of an international court of justice, public 
interest in which has been much stimulated by Secretary 
Knox’s recent proposal to the powers. A number of 
prominent public men will take part in the program, 


The Mohonk 
Conference, 


including the Ministers from Bolivia, Sweden, Switzer- 


land and Belgium, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
from France, the Dean of Worcester and Dr. G. W. 
Prothero, from England, Mr. King, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Labor, and a strong array of the foremost Amer- 
ican workers for arbitration and peace, including ex-Chief 
Justice Baldwin of Connecticut, Governor Eberhart of 
Minnesota, C. P. Neill, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard University, Dr. L. 8. 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania and Prof. Paul 
S. Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin. 


The friends in England of the late Mar- 

— quis of Ripon are planning to raise to him 
a fitting memorial in the city of Ripon, 

with which he was so long identified. Prominence is to 
be given in the memorial to the signal services in the 
cause of peace between England and the United States 
rendered by Lord Ripon. He was the head of the British 
Commission which, with that of the United States, 
arranged and signed the treaty of Washington of May 8, 
1871, under which the famous Alabama arbitration took 
place at Geneva, December 15, 1871, to September 14, 
1872. The other English Commissioners associated with 
Lord Ripon in the preparation of the treaty of Washing- 
ton were Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Edward Thornton, 
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Sir John A. Macdonald and Montague Bernard. The 
United States Commission consisted of Hamilton Fish, 
Robert C. Schenck, Samuel Nelson, Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar and George H. Williams. , This was a very dis- 
tinguished body of statesmen on both sides, and never 
were eminent statesmen engaged in a nobler task. ‘The 
British promoters of the memorial have suggested the 
idea that some citizens of our country may wish, by 
reason of their interest in the cause for which Lord Ripon 
worked, to be associated with the English Memorial 
Committee, and thereby to “weave another thread of 
kindly feeling into the cord which is drawing the two 
peoples more closely together.” This is an admirable 
suggestion, and we hope that some of the friends of 
peace in this country may express their sympathy and 
appreciation in a practical way. We are assured that 
Ambassador Bryce will gladly forward to the English 
Committee any gifts for the memorial that may be made 
on this side the water. 


The ceremony of dedicating the fine new 


— of marble palace of the Bureau of American 
easton Republics at Washington, on April 26, was 


@ most impressive one. President Taft, 
Andrew Carnegie, Secretary Knox, Senator Elihu Root 
and the Mexican Ambassador, Sefor de la Barra, who 
represented the Latin American republics, all indulged 
in prophecies of peace among the twenty-one American 
republics before the distinguished company present, and 
all the speakers pledged themselves to strive to have 
peaceful relations always maintained in this hemisphere. 
President Taft, in an address of the most wise and tactful 
kind, said that he considered it a great honor to our 
country that this palace is located on our soil. This 


nation, he said, as the older sister in the family of Ameri- . 


can states, wished all the other members of the family to 
know that we believe in absolute equality among the 
American republics. This was a very timely utterance, 
and our country must insist hereafter that this principle 
be always strictly adhered to. The work of the Bureau, 
the President said, was doing much to prevent quarreling 
between any of the states in the future. In the evening 
a reception was given, at which President Taft and An- 
drew Carnegie were at the head of the receiving party. 
The ceremonies were attended by special and diplomatic 
representatives of the various nations forming the union. 
Mr. Carnegie, whose generous gift of three-quarters of a 
million dollars had made the magnificent palace possible, 
had reason to feel very happy to see the Union of 
American Republics housed in a fitting temple, which 
will henceforth make the work of the Bureau of the 
Union much easier and in every way more fruitful than 
it has heretofore been. We extend our warmest felicita- 
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tions to Hon. John Barrett, the director of the Bureau, 
whose ability and tireless energy have been such potent 
factors in the work of devoloping the Union of the Ameri- 
can Republics and in giving it a suitable and worthy home. 


The Peace and Arbitration Society of 
Buffalo, N.Y., has recently been very active. 
It held a meeting on Saturday evening, 
April 23, at which Prof. J. N. Larned presented an able 
paper on the “ Peace Teachings of History,” and Frank 
F. Williams of the Buffalo Bar a paper on “The Prac- 
ticability of Disarmament.” Professor Larned urged 
that by teaching the rising generation that “ war is a 
nation’s crime, they will abhor it, instead of surrounding 
it with a glamour of the rhythmic tramp of feet and the 
bugle’s blare.” Mr. Williams estimated that Buffalo’s 
share in helping to maintain the army and the navy and 
their accessories the past year was over $1,000,000, and 
that within eight years the Queen City had contributed 
more than $6,000,000 for this purpose. In the direction of 
armaments the future looked ominous, but he neverthe- 
less believed that it was bright because of what was 
being done in the direction of arbitration and the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. The Society re- 
cently aided in establishing in Buffalo a Branch of the 
National German-American Peace Society. The most 
important work which it now has on hand is that of 
inaugurating the work of the American School Peace 
League in the schools of the city. Mrs. Andrews, the 
secretary of the League, is to visit the city, and the entire 


The Buffalo 
Peace Society. 


force of teachers, twelve hundred in number, will be 


called together to hear her. She will also give addresses 
at the various high schools. The City Superintendent of 
Schools is a member of the executive committee of the 
Society and is enlisted heart and soul in the peace cause. 
The Society is also working ‘for the general observance 
of May 18 in the city schools, and the previous Sunday 
by the clergy of the city. 


News from the Field. 


The Michigan State Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, 
held under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Peace As- 
sociation (George Fulk, Cerro Gordo, IIl., secretary), was 
held at Albion College, on March 25. The institutions 
participating were the University of Michigan, Michigan 
Agricultural College, Michigan State Normal College, 
Albion, Hillsdale and Olivet Colleges. First honor was 
won by George C. Converse of Hillsdale College, whose 
subject was “The Evolution of a Higher Patriotism.” 
Second honor went to Claude C. Ritye of Olivet College, 
who spoke on “ The Price of Peace.” Prizes of seventy- 


five and fifty dollars were awarded. The winner will 
represent the State of Michigan in the interstate contest 
to be held at the University of Michigan, May 12. 
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A committee is being formed by the French Interpar- 
liamentary Group, on which a number of Americans are 
asked to serve, to present to Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, in connection with his reception of the Nobel 
Prize, a medal showing the appreciation of his great 
services to the cause of arbitration and peace on the part 
of his many friends. 


Brevities. 
, The International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industrial Associations, which will meet for 
the fourth time this summer in London (June 21 to 23), 
is developing into an instrument of extraordinary utility 
in promoting international good understanding and confi- 
dence. Commerce has just begun to realize that the 
abolition of war lies easily in its hands. A strong effort 
will be made to bring the fifth congress (1912) to Boston. 


The National Woman Suffrage Association at its 
annual convention in Washington, D. C., in April, sent 
to the chairman of the Naval Committee of the Senate a 
resolution deploring the expenditure of seventy per cent. 
of the national revenues for past wars and preparation for 
future war, and urging the Senate to vote against further 
increase of our already adequate navy. 


The Board of Trade of Providence, R. I., has 
adopted a resolution recommending the extension of the 
International Prize Court to a jurisdiction embracing the 
functions of a court of arbitral justice. The Board thinks 
that the course proposed to this end by the President and 
the Secretary of State is simple, practical and effective, 
giving the needed scope to a court already organized. 


The following resolution was passed at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Indianapolis,March,1910 : 

‘“* Resolved, That May 18, the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Peace Conference, be observed in the schools 
by setting aside a portion of the day for appropriate exercises 
in recognition of the endeavor of the nations to establish a 
higher moral ideal in international relations.” 

The North Carolina State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation last month adopted the following resolution in 
support of Miss Eckstein’s World-Petition to the third 
Hague Conference, and have forwarded it to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention to be held in Washington, 
D. C., May 19 to 24: 

“Whereas, the North Carolina State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled in the city of Wilson, April 5 
to 7, 1910, unanimously endorsed the World Peace Petition to 
the third Hague Conference ; and 

‘* Whereas, your convention represents every section of the 
habitable earth ; therefore 

‘“* Resolved, that this, the aforesaid convention of North 
Carolina, dees hereby most earnestly and respectfully pray 
and petition your great convention also to endorse the said 
Peace Petition, a copy of which accompanies this resolution.” 

Ecuador has appointed three commissioners to come 
to Washington, in regard to her boundary dispute with 
Peru, to open negotiations with commissioners from the 
latter country. There is also a troublesome boundary 
dispute on between Chile and Peru. Might not our 
State Department very wisely take steps to have a gen- 
eral boundary commission appointed, composed of a rep- 
resentative from each of the American republics, to 
determine, once for all, all the unsettled boundaries in 
this hemisphere? It could easily be done. 


On the proposition of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
Congress has voted an appropriation of $2,500 toward 
the support of the Interparliamentary Bureau at Brussels. 
Mr. Bartholdt has also introduced into Congress a reso- 
lution asking for the appointment by the President of a 
commission to lay before the other governments of the 
world the desirability of completing with as little delay 
as possible the International Court of Justice, and of 
entering into a general agreement for an arrest of the 
present competitive arming. 


The Eighty-Second Annual Report of 
the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society: 


Presented at the Annual Meeting, held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 11, 1910. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

The Board of Directors herewith respectfully submits 
the eighty-second annual report of the work of the Society, 
together with a general account of the progress of the 
peace movement during the year. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

Our Board has held regular meetings every two months 
during the year, and special meetings practically all of 
the remaining months, owing to a large number of special 
subjects which needed consideration. The Executive 
Committee has likewise held an occasional meeting for 
the consideration of financial matters. The meetings of 
the Board have been unusually well attended, and the 
discussions have covered many phases of the peace move- 
ment. The problem of enlarging the work and influence 
of the Society in accordance with the demands of the 
times has been carefully considered, but has not been 
found easy of solution, owing chiefly to the lack of means 
with which the Board is always confronted. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Society has now reached over 
two thousand eight hundred, and is steadily increasing, in 
spite of the fact that many persons in recent months, on 
account of financial circumstances, have felt compelled to 
drop their subscriptions. 

FINANCES, 

The great extension of our work through the Field 
Secretaryship, the Pacific Coast Agency, the increase in 
the number of Branch and Auxiliary Societies, the en- 
largement in the number and in the distribution of our 
publications, have caused our expenses to grow rapidly. 
The total expenditures for the year have been $17,130.41. 
The general receipts have exceeded the expenditures by 
$30.57. No legacies have been received during the 
year, though we have recently had notice of a bequest of 
$1,000, which will probably soon be paid. The growth 
of the peace movement and the consequent enlargement 
of our work have made increased resources immediately 
necessary if the labors and influence of the Society are 
not to be much hampered. The attention of members 
of the Society everywhere is called to the present need 
in this direction. In order adequately to meet the in- 
creased demands made upon us, the Society ought now 
to have at its disposal not less than $50,000 a year, and 
could well use much more than that sum. We ought to 
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have agencies in many parts of the nation, with a strong 
representative at the head of each of them, and all the 
Branch Societies ought to be kept furnished with gen- 
erous supplies of our literature, for gratuitous distribution 
where sales are not possible. Our Lecture Bureau ought 
to be enlarged and strengthened, our journal distributed 
in much larger editions, and correspondents maintained 
in various cities where there is as yet no opening for 
Branch Societies. 
PUBLIC WORK. 


Our general public work has been along the same lines 
as in former years. Many lectures have been given by 
our Secretaries and by the members of our Lecture Bureau, 
before universities, colleges, normal and private schools, 
churches, business organizations and associations of other 
sorts. The call for lectures has been large and has re- 
vealed a deep and ever-growing interest in the cause of 
peace. The Board and Society were well represented 
at the National Peace Congress held at Chicago in May 
last, the organization of which was initiated by us and 
largely carried out through the efficient labors of the Field 
Secretary. We were also represented at the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference later in May, and delegates were 
sent to the eighteenth International Peace Congress at 
Stockholm, which, owing to the unfortunate labor dis- 
turbance in the Swedish capital, had at the last moment 
to be postponed. A remonstrance against further increase 
of the navy was sent by us to Congress in February, and 
the efforts made from our office to secure remonstrances 
from the clergy and others against further naval develop- 
ment were much more successful than heretofore. More 
than seven hundred and fifty ministers of the State of 
Massachusetts alone signed the remonstrance circulated 
among them, and the number of letters of protest sent to 
Congress on our suggestion from various parts of the 
country was unusually large. The labor of our Assistant 
Secretary, James L. Tryon, in preparing and circulating 
these remonstrances for signatures, was most energetic 
and effective. 

OUR OFFICE AND LIBRARY. 


The work done from our office has been exceptionally 
large and has taxed the time and strength of the office 
force very heavily. The amount of correspondence has 
become very large, and our office has served as a bureau 
of information for inquirers from many parts of the nation 
and even from abroad. Our press bureau has also found 
in recent months greater openings for work than ever be- 
fore, and has done most valuable service in creating, 
especially in remote parts of New England, interest in the 
New England Peace Congress. The amount of literature 
distributed has been greater than ever before, and might 
well have been doubled or quadrupled were it not that 
our funds for this purpose are so limited. A considerable 
number of new books have been added to the office library 
within the year. Among these have been a number of 
the most important new works on international law, as 
well as general peace books. Through the kindness of 
the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, the library 
has received the official report, in three large folio volumes, 
of the proceedings of the second Hague Conference. The 
library has now become very valuable for reference in the 
study of the various phases of the international arbitration 
and peace movement. 
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The edition of the ApvocaTE or PEACE reached seven 
thousand copies in April just passed, an increase of one 
thousand over last year. All the members of the Branch 
Societies are supplied with the paper. Generous contri- 
butions received from several of our friends have enabled 
us, as heretofore, to send the paper gratuitously to the 
libraries of educational institutions, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, theological schools, and to a considerable 
number of public libraries. The department of reports of 
field work has been considerably enlarged. Space is now 
given each month to reports from the Field Secretary, 
the Pacific Coast Representative, the Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, and also to reports of other organiza- 
tions not organically connected with ours. Effort is made 
to secure for publication in the paper all the most impor- 
tant peace speeches and addresses given in this country 
and in Europe. Interest in the paper and appreciation 
of it have continued to develop, and it is now recognized 
as a very substantial, reliable and up-to-date organ of the 
peace movement. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Several new and valuable pamphlets have been added 
to our general literature, and new editions have been 
published of nearly all of the old ones. We have also 
purchased and sold an unusually large number of all the 
most important books, both old and new, dealing with 
the problem of peace. The call for literature on arbitra- 
tion, limitation of armaments, the Hague Conferences, 
world organization, etc., has never been so great as dur- 
ing the past twelve months, and the amount sent out has 
greatly exceeded that of former years. Much of this 
literature has to be given away when desired by teachers 
and students in the educational institutions of the country. 
We have sent generous supplies of our publications to 
our Pacific Coast Agency, and also to our Chicago office 
since that was opened recently. The increase in the 
number of our affiliated societies will make the demand 
for literature much larger the coming year than it has 
been. This is one of the most fruitful fields of our labors, 
and effort has been made to meet the demands upon us 
as fully as possible with the small resources which we 
have for this purpose. The public mind in many parts 
of the country is still poorly informed on the principles 
and progress of the movement, and with a few thousand 
dollars more we should be able to do a work of incalcul- 
able value in education of the people. We have en- 
deavored to keep our literature up to the best standard, 
both in quality and appearance. 

BRANCH AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

There are now sixteen societies organically affiliated 
with ours. Ten of these are Branch Societies and six of 
them auxiliaries. The membership in the Branch Soci- 
eties is now eight hundred and forty-two, and in several of 
them is increasing very satisfactorily. The establishment 
of the Chicago Peace Society as a Branch of ours is one 
of the most important pieces of work done the past year. 
This Society was the outgrowth of the National Peace 
Congress held at Chicago last May, the organization of 
which was initiated by our Board. It has now, within 


four months of its organization, nearly two hundred 
members, and through the efficient work of our Field 
Secretary, the membership is steadily increasing. The 
office of this new Society has been financed by the friends 
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of the cause in Chicago, including rent and an office sec- 
retary. This office is to be hereafter, and without expense 
to us, the headquarters of our work in the metropolis of 
the West, and we have reason to expect through it the 
most important results in the advancement and strength- 
ening of the peace movement in the Middle West. The 
most recent Branch Society is that organized two months 
ago in Baltimore for the State of Maryland. It has con- 
nected with it a number of the most prominent citizens 
of Baltimore, and it is expected that it will prove an im- 
portant agency for the promotion of the peace cause in 
the State of Maryland. Other new Branches are in im- 
mediate prospect in Georgia, Wisconsin and Oregon, 
and our Field Secretary expects during the coming year 
to be able to organize a number of other Branches 
throughout the country, preliminary correspondence 
towards which has already been carried on. The Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, which became affiliated 
with the American Peace Society last year, has recently 
created a permanent secretaryship and established a 
monthly magazine called the Cosmopolitan Student, to 
be published during the college year. This Association, 
organized to bring into fellowship the foreign students of 
many nationalities in our great institutions of learning, 
has had a most remarkable growth, and with its general 
secretaryship and its monthly magazine gives promise of 
becoming one of the most effective agencies for the pro- 
motion of right thought and feeling in international re- 
lations. The Intercollegiate Peace Association, though 
much hindered by want of means, continues its useful 
work of arousing interest in the colleges and universities 
represented in it, by means of debates and intercollegiate 
oratorical peace prize contests. Our Secretary keeps in 
communication with all of these affiliated societies with 
the view of securing from them the most effective peace 
work in their several localities. 
THE PACIFIC COAST AGENCY. 

Our Pacific Coast Agency at Los Angeles, established 
two years ago, is, under the efficient direction of Robert 
C. Root, proving to be a very important factor in the ex- 
tension of the Society’s work and influence. Both the 
Southern and the Northern California Peace Societies, 
Branches of ours, are under his supervision, as is the 
work in Washington and Oregon. He has been most 
successful in getting our work introduced into the uni- 
versities, colleges, normal and high schools of the Pacific 
Coast, into county teachers’ institutes and in organizing 
debates, peace prize contests and lectures in many of 
these institutions. His own services are in large demand 
for lectures, not only in educational institutions, but 
before ministers’ conventions, teachers’ associations, etc. 
He has found a number of the newspapers of the coast 
in sympathy with his work, and it is clear that this 
Agency has already begun sensibly to affect the sentiment 
of the western coast in regard to international relations. 

THE FIELD SECRETARYSHIP. 

Our Field Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Beals, has spent 
the greater part of the past year in work at Chicago. 
. After aiding in organizing, securing funds for and carry- 
ing through the second National Peace Congress in the 
early part of May, the task fell to him, after the Congress 
and after his summer vacation, of editing and getting out 
the stenographic report of the proceedings. The Secre- 
tary of the Congress, Mr. Royal L. Melendy, was, on 
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account of the illness of Mrs. Melendy, prevented from 
doing this work. The task was no light one, as much 
of the report had to be quite rewritten and all of it care- 
fully edited. The report covers five hundred and twenty- 
four octavo pages, and makes a most valuable addition to 
the literature of the peace cause. At the close of the 
Chicago Congress our Board decided to locate the head- 
quarters of the Field Secretary in Chicago, provided the 
Chicago friends of peace would provide for an office and 
an office secretary and add to the Field Secretary’s salary 
such an amount as would satisfy him that he could live 
thereon comfortably in Chicago. The task of providing 
funds for these purposes fell almost wholly upon Mr. 
Beals, and two whole months were spent by him in se- 
curing a minimum amount. The Chicago Peace Society 
was at once organized and its work initiated on the first 
of January. Thereupon the headquarters of the Field 
Secretary were located in Chicago, and he began his work 
from that centre on the first of February. The new 
Chicago Society has already enrolled nearly two hundred 
members, among whom are many prominent business men 
of the city, and a vigorous effort is being made to increase 
the membership as quickly as possible to one thousand. 
Mr. Beals has recently addressed a letter to more than 
one hundred influential persons in different sections of 
the nation in regard to the formation of Branch Societies 
in other States, his intent being to push the work of 
organizing State and other Branch Societies the coming 
season as rapidly as possible. In addition to his work 
in these directions, Mr. Beals has delivered a considerable 
number of lectures in Chicago, Cleveland and other cities 
of the Middle West. His work is much appreciated 
wherever he goes, and now that he is in more immediate 
touch with the States of the Mississippi Valley, we feel 
sure that very large results will come from his labors 
in the coming years. Chicago has great influence in the 
councils of the nation, and if its people and those of neigh- 
boring cities can be brought to support the movement for 
world peace, it will be of the utmost value in the general 
advancement of the cause. A considerable amount of 
the Field Secretary’s time in February and March was 
spent in securing remonstrances from prominent citizens 
of Chicago against further increase of the navy. The 
response to his request was prompt and sympathetic on 
the part of a number of prominent Chicagoans, and a 
considerable number of letters of remonstrance were sent 
to the Chicago Congressmen at Washington. 
THE CHICAGO NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

A brief account of the second National Peace Congress 
held the first week in May last year appeared in our last 
year’s report. Little further, therefore, need be said 
about it now. The Congress, which was a signal suc- 
cess, was organized on the initiative and under the 
auspices of the American Peace Society. A very large 
amount of the work of organization and preparation of 
the program was done by our Field Secretary, and it was 
due chiefly to his personal work and influence that the 
funds with which to meet the large expenses of the 
Congress and the publication of the proceedings, some 
$12,000 in all, were provided. The report of the 
Congress, alluded to above, has already been widely 
distributed from the Field Secretary’s office in Chicago, 
not only to centres of peace work in this country, but 
also to Japan and elsewhere. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ARBITRATION AND PEACE CONGRESS. 

As no suitable opening offered for holding a National 
Peace Congress this year, the idea occurred that it would 
be wise to hold a congress for the six New England 
States. No such congress has ever been held in the 
history of the peace movement, and it was conceived to 
be especially fitting that such a congress should be held 
at the present time, as New England has until recently 
been the chief centre of peace propaganda in this coun- 
try. A proposition was therefore made by our Secretary 
early this year that a New England Congress should be 
held this season at Hartford, Conn., where we now have 
an excellent State Branch Society, and where a strong 
organization existed in the early days of the peace move- 
ment. The proposition met with hearty approval by the 
Connecticut Peace Society. A strong commmitee on 
organization was created, an Executive Secretary chosen 
to do the work of organizing, and it was decided to 
associate New Britain with Hartford in the holding of 
the Congress, as this year is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Elihu Burritt at New Britain, than 
whom New England has never furnished a more devoted 
and influential advocate of international peace. The 
results of the able, earnest and tireless efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, aided by our Secretary and by 
the very efficient services of our Assistant Secretary 
through the press of New England, are before you in the 
large gathering here assembled and in the splendid pro- 
gram which is at this time being carried out, and in 
connection with which our annual meeting is this year 
being held. An extended report of the Congress will 
appear in the June number of the ApvocaTE or PEAcE. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 


THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 


The Conference on International Arbitration, held at 
Lake Mohonk, New York, last May, on the invitation of 
Albert K. Smiley, the fifteenth in the Mohonk series, 
brought together as usual more than three hundred 
prominent men and women from different parts of the 
nation. The discussions were unusually able and direct. 
The spirit of the Conference was admirable in every 
way. There seemed to be in it an unusual sense of the 
mission which it was called on to fulfill in the education 
of American public sentiment and in general leadership 
in the cause. Led by Mr. Smiley himself, the Confer- 
ence spoke in strong and unequivocal terms on the most 
important phase of the peace movement now claiming 
the attention of the world, that of an arrest of the 
rivalry in armaments among the nations. Our Society 
was represented by a number of our directors and other 
members, several of whom were prominent in the direc- 
tion of the deliberations through the Business Com- 
mittee and otherwise, and in the shaping of the resolu- 
tions which were adopted. Invitations are already out 
for the Conference at Mohonk this year, and the interest 
in what it will do is deeper and wider, we believe, than 
has ever before been the case. 

THE EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The postponement of the eighteenth International 
Peace Congress, which was to have been held at Stock- 
holm last August, was most regrettable. The time 


seemed peculiarly appropriate for such an international 
peace gathering. Elaborate preparations had been made 
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by the Stockholm committee for the reception of the 
delegates and for the work of the Congress, but the 
great labor disturbance in the city made it at the last 
moment seem wise to the committee and to the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau to postpone the Congress until 
this year. Several delegates had been sent from our 
Society, all of whom were in Europe at the time. Some 
of them, Mr. and Mrs. Mead, Miss Eckstein, Mr. Loch- 
ner and Mr. Ochsner especially, found useful service in 
meetings in various cities and in attendance at the 
Students’ International Convention and in other ways. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead made an extensive lecture tour 
through a number of cities in several European coun- 
tries. Miss Eckstein, of our Board, has remained 
abroad during the year, working in Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Austria in the interests of the 
World Arbitration Petition to the third Hague Con- 
ference. In nearly all places she has found a great 
deal of interest in the subject, and has already raised 
the list of signers to the petition to some six millions or 
more. It is announced by the Berne Peace Bureau that 
the postponed Congress will assemble at Stockholm at 
the last of July this summer and continue over for 
several days into August. It is important that a strong 
delegation of Americans should attend this Congress. 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 

Though it held no conference last summer, the year 
has been one of unusual interest in the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The organization of the Bureau 
of the Union has been completed, and its headquarters, 
heretofore at Berne, has been transferred to Brussels. 
The Bureau has been put in charge of Mr. Christian L. 
Lange, an able Norwegian peace worker, who has from 
its foundation been the secretary of the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee and Institute at Christiania. Several 
national parliaments have made special appropriations 
for the support of the work of this Interparliamentary 
Bureau, our own Congress, on the proposition of Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, having for the first time voted a 
contribution of $2,500 for this purpose. The other 
countries making contributions are Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Roumania, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, Greece and The Netherlands. The 
groups of the Union in the various legislative bodies 
have been more than usually active. Russia now has 
a regular interparliamentary group. The conference of 
the Union at Brussels this year gives promise of being 
one of peculiar moment. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 

No meeting of the International Law Association was 
held in 1909. It is announced that the conference of 
the Association for this year will be held in London from 
the 2d to the 6th of August, and that the Common 
Council of the city of London has placed the Council 
Chamber at the disposal of the Association for the occa- 
sion. The meetings of this Association, which always 
gives a considerable portion of its program to the subject 
of international arbitration, are of particular interest to 
the American Peace Society, as it was on the initiative 
and through the labors of a former secretary of the 
Society, Dr. James B. Miles, that the International Law 
Association was founded in 1873. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 

The Association for International Conciliation, under 
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the leadership of its founder, Senator d’Estournelles de 
Constant, has continued its work of promoting good 
relations among the nations by means of publications, 
conventions and international visits. The American 
branch of the Association, of which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University is president, has continued 
during the year its valuable work of publishing and dis- 
tributing important addresses and papers dealing with 
current international problems. This branch of the 
Association has recently considerably increased its mail- 
ing list, and sends out monthly large editions of the 
documents which it issues. 
NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

The system of National Peace Congresses is steadily 
growing. In addition to the Chicago National Congress 
held in this country, similar congresses were held last 
summer in Great Britain, France, Germany and other 
states of Europe. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 

The peace organizations in different countries have all 
continued their efforts during the year with unflagging 
interest and devotion. In their publications and resolu- 
tions they have been perhaps more than usually direct 
and courageous in their utterances, especially against the 
growing evil of great armaments. Several new societies 
have been formed since our last report in addition to the 
Branches of our own organization already alluded to. 
Most prominent of these is the International School of 
Peace, founded by Edwin Ginn, and recently opened in 
Boston under the direction of Edwin D. Mead. With 
the funds which Mr. Ginn has generously put at its dis- 
posal, this School of Peace may be expected to accom- 
plish a large and most influential work in the special fields 
to which it purposes to devote itself. Among the newest 
societies is the American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes recently organized at 
Baltimore, with Dr. James Brown Scott as president, 
for the special promotion of the establishment of an 
international high court of justice, an object which all of 
the peace societies from their earliest days have made a 
leading aim. We are particularly glad to note the for- 
mation of two peace societies in Russia, one at Moscow 
and the other at St. Petersburg, and that these two 
Russian societies are finding considerable liberty in their 
work, and are attracting to them prominent citizens of 
the Russian empire. The Peace Society of Japan has 
continued to grow, to attract to it prominent Japanese, 
and to do most efficient service in the promotion of con- 
tinued friendly relations between that country and ours. 
The societies in Australia, in the Argentine Republic and 
in Chile have done good work in their efforts, unfortu- 
nately not successful, to prevent the new navy schemes 
in those countries from being carried out. Among the 
most active and influential societies in this country, in 
addition to those already mentioned in other sections of 
this report, are the American School Peace League, 
under the direction of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, whose 
work is especially directed to interesting teachers in the 
public schools in the peace movement ; the Peace Society 
of the City of New York, which has again the past year 
carried on a large and vigorous campaign in the way of 
meetings, peace banquets, lectures in schools, etc.; the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, which publishes 
the Messenger of Peace ; the Universal Peace Union of 
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Philadelphia, which held again in August last its con- 
vention at Mystic, Conn., and continues its publication of 
the Peacemaker; and the Philadelphia Friends’ Peace 
Association, which has kept up extended and valuable 
activities in coiperation with our own Society. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU, 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
through its monthly organ, the Correspondence Bimen- 
suelle, its execution of the resolutions of ‘the peace con- 
gresses, its communications on important occasions to 
the various societies throughout the world, its collection 
and arrangement of peace literature, and its preparation 
of the programs of the international peace congresses, is 
each year developing into a stronger and more influential 
factor in the general peace movement. Its meeting at 
Brussels last autumn, after the failure of the International 
Peace Congress at Stockholm, was attended by an un- 
usually large number of peace workers, and proved to be 
almost a veritable peace congress. As usual, several 
governments have again made contributions to the sup- 
port of the Bureau. 

WOMEN’S PEACE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The Arbitration and Peace Departments of the Na- 
tional and International Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and of the National Council of Women have 
faithfully and earnestly continued their work, especially 
among women and children in the Sunday Schools, the 
public schools and the churches. The observance of the 
18th of May as general Peace Day and of the third 
Sunday in December as the Church Peace Sunday has 
been as heretofore much promoted by them. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the influence of the hundreds of 
thousands of the best women of the nation, who, through 
these organizations, are steadily working for the highest 
ideals of justice and concord among the various sections 
of the human family. 

PEACE DAYS. 

In coiperation with other peace organizations, we 
have continued our efforts to secure the wider observance 
of the 18th of May as general Peace Day in the schools 
and elsewhere, and the third Sabbath in December as 
Peace Sunday. In no previous year has the obser- 
vance of these days been so general or awakened so 
much interest. The replies to the letters sent out from 
our office to clergymen of the country and to the State 
and City Superintendents of Schools have made it clear 
to us that the principles and policies of the peace move- 
ment are taking ever deeper and deeper hold throughout 
the nation. Nearly one-half of the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction have officially recommended the 
observance of the 18th of May, and the Superintendents 
in practically all of the large cities of the country have 
cordially supported the movement. At the recent meet- 
ing at Indianapolis of the Department of School Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, a vote 
was unanimously adopted recommending the observance 
of the 18th of May by suitable exercises in all the schools 
of the country. In Europe the peace societies give a 
large amount of attention to the observance of the 22d 
of February as Peace Day, an observance which was 
instituted before the keeping of the 18th of May came 
into vogue. They make it the day for issuing an identi- 
cal resolution dealing with the latest and most urgent 
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phases of the peace problem — this year the subject of 
rivalry of armaments. 
THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 


On the 10th of December last the Nobel Peace Prize 
was awarded, one-half to Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, the eminent parliamentary leader of the peace 
movement in France, and the other half to Mr. Auguste 
Beernaert, the foremost statesman of Belgium, both of 
whom have represented their countries in the two Hague 
Conferences and are members of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. The annual announce- 
ment of the Nobel Prize is watched with great interest 
throughout the world, and the committee’s recognition 
from year to year of those persons who have done emi- 
nent service in the cause of international goodwill and 
peace is becoming an increasingly important agency in 
the advancement of interest in the movement. This is 
true also of the Nobel Institute connected with the Nobel 
Prize Committee, before which each year the prize 
winners give lectures. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND THE 
AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


The chief political agency in the promotion of concord 
in the Western Hemisphere is the Pan-American Con- 
gress and the Bureau of American Republics. The 
recent completion of the building in Washington for the 
Bureau has put this organization into a position to do 
much more systematic and thorough work for the union 
and progress of the states of the Western Hemisphere 
than could be done before. The fourth international 
conference of the American republics, which is an- 
nounced to be held at Buenos Ayres beginning July 9, 
this summer, is looked forward to with deep interest by 
all the American states. The program announced covers 
practically all of the interests which these states have in 
common, and large attention is given in it to the subjects 
which touch not only directly but in a general way upon 
their peaceful relations. There have been recent rumors 
of war between two of the South American republics, 
but at the present time, through the influence of the Pan- 
American Bureau and the governments of the other 
republics, the continuance of peaceful relations seems 
assured. 


THE PAN- 


THE HAGUE COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


The Permanent International Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague is in a remarkable way justifying its existence 
and proving the wisdom of the governments in instituting 
it. With the exception of two or three minor cases of 
controversy, which have been referred to private arbi- 
trators, the Hague Court has now acquired such prestige 
and confidence that all important controversies between 
nations that cannot be adjusted by diplomacy are referred 
almost as a matter of course to it for settlement. Within 
the past year it has decided a boundary dispute between 
Sweden and Norway, and has had presented to it the 
written cases of the United States and Great Britain in 
the long-standing Newfoundland fisheries controversy 
and the cases in the more recent dispute between our 
government and that of Venezuela. Both of these cases 
will be heard this season. The fisheries case will be per- 
haps, taking it all around, the most memorable arbitration 
in which the new Court has been engaged. There is an 
unusually strong array of legal talent to present the cases 
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of both governments, led by ex-Secretary of State Root 
for the United States and Sir William Robson, Attorney- 
General, for Great Britain. However defective in form 
the Hague Arbitration Court may be, as is contended by 
some, it is proving in fact to be an adequate substitute 
for war, and has already won the confidence of the nations. 

THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, 

The demand for a more complete judicial tribunal 
among the nations than is the Court of Arbitration is 
growing stronger and more insistent continually. This 
growing demand has been voiced by the United States 
Secretary of State, who has formally invited the other 
governments to join with ours in investing the Inter- 
national Prize Court, set up by the second Hague Con- 
ference and made realizable through the work of the 
London Maritime Conference, with the functions of a 
regular court of justice. This proposition has met with 
only partial favor on the part of other governments, 
and does not seem likely to be realized in the immediate 
future. But the efforts of our State Department in 
this direction are certain to have very strong influence in 
promoting the early establishment of such a genuinely 
judicial tribunal as was unanimously approved by the 
delegates at the second Hague Conference. 

TREATIES OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 


A few new treaties of obligatory arbitration between 
the nations two and two have been negotiated during 
the year, and the whole number of such treaties now in 
force is between ninety and one hundred. 

THE RIVALRY OF ARMAMENTS. 

We regret to have to report that the rivalry among the 
powers in armaments has shown during the year few signs 
of change. Great Britain and Germany have continued 
their programs of new naval construction with unabated 
energy, the naval budgets of both of them having been 
increased in the latest estimates by many millions of dollars. 
The distrust, fear and consequent alarms of impending 
war between them have continued in a way that has 
seemed entirely unworthy of the civilization of our time. 
The governments of Russia, of the Argentine Republic, 
of Chile and of the Australian Federation have also 
entered upon new programs of navy building which it had 
been hoped that some of them would escape. But, on the 
other hand, the public opposition to further naval increase 
has in several, if not all, of these countries, grown stronger 
and more widely extended than ever before. This is 
true, at least, of our own country, where it is hard to find 
any excuse for the continued addition of new warships to 
our already overgrown naval establishment. While this 
year’s naval bill has been under discussion in Congress, 
the remonstrances against further increase have been 
stronger and more numerously signed than in any previ- 
ous year. Many letters from prominent citizens have 
been sent to members of the House and the Senate from 
many parts of the country. The clergymen of all de- 
nominations in Massachusetts to the number of more than 
seven hundred and fifty signed a remonstrance against 
further naval development. Never but once in the history 
of the country have the ministers of religion in the Bay 
State made any such united protest against acurrent evil. 
This opposition, we are sorry to say, has not been sufli- 
cient to prevent the addition of two Dreadnaughts at 
immense cost to our navy, but the friends of peace in 
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Congress have made an unusually strong stand for limita- 
tion, a number of members of the Naval Committee itself 
having presented a minority report against the building of 
two additional battleships. The protests against further 
naval increase have been almost as remarkable in other 
countries. The government of Japan, we are glad to an- 
nounce, has taken steps for an actual and substantial re- 
duction in its naval expenses. Though the prophecies of 
coming war between our own country and Japan are still 
heard occasionally, it is reassuring to be able to say that 
on the whole the Japanese war craze has materially died 
away, the utterances of both the governments and of promi- 
nent men in both countries having made it perfectly clear 
that real danger of war between the two nations has ex- 
isted only in the imaginations of the prophets of ill omen. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MOVEMENT, 


While the past year has recorded no very striking 
events in the progress of the cause of peace, it is certain 
that the movement has nevertheless made very substan- 
tial gain. This gain has been most marked in the 
enlargement and strengthening of public peace senti- 
ment throughout the civilized world. The demand of 
civilized humanity for an international! system for the 
adjustment of controversies among the nations without 
resort to war has never before been uttered with so 
much emphasis and with such general unity among 
thinking men. Whenever a controversy arises, the talk 
is no longer of war, but all eyes turn at once to the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. A permanent 
International High Court of Justice, for which the peace 
pioneers pleaded so ably three-quarters of a century 
ago, never seemed so near realization as at the present 
time. The great armaments, which are more and more 
exhausting the resources of the peoples, are under con- 
stant arraignment by the general public mind and 
conscience. The organization of the world in a way to 
secure coiperation of all the powers, great and small, 
in the common interests of men of all races and classes 
hardly seems any longer a simple ideal. The Hague 
Conferences have made it in some substantial measure 
an actual fact, and already the eyes of the world are 
turning to the third Hague Conference, which is only 
about five years away, with the desire and the expecta- 
tion that the third world assembly will carry to com- 
pletion at least a considerable number of the great 
measures with which the last meeting at The Hague 
dealt. The roots of militarism are still deeply fixed in 
the laws and customs of our time, but the indications 
point clearly to a day relatively not far away when the 
world shall be delivered from this barbarous, irrational 
and immensely wasteful system which has come up to us 
out of the ignorant and savage past. The nearness of 
the goal of our hopes and labors must, in the very nature 
of the case, stimulate all the friends of peace, not only in 
our own Society, but in all the other peace organizations, 
to redouble their energies and to put forth every possible 
effort for the consummation of the prophecy of the 
Hebrew seer that the time will come when “nation will 
not lift up sword against nation, neither will they learn 
war any more.” 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
Bensamin F. Trursioop, Secretary. 
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No Further Increase of the Navy 
Needed. 


Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri on the Navy 
Bill in the House of Representatives on March 25, 


Mr. Chairman: In the last three or four Congresses 
I have consistently voted for one additional battleship at 
each session, on the theory that every year one ship goes 
out of commission, and that by an annual addition of one 
our navy will always be kept at its momentary strength. 
I propose to pursue the same course with respect to the 
pending bill, believing as I do that for purposes of de- 
fense our present naval forces are fully adequate, and in 
fact would be equal to all possible emergencies, even if 
no addition whatever were voted at this time. From 
every standpoint a further increase of armaments seems 
to me both inadvisable and unnecessary. We are at 
peace with all the world, and, what is more, we enjoy the 
confidence and respect of all governments and nations, 
and even if any unforeseen international complication 
should arise, I believe the enlightened sentiment of this 
country to be strong enough to-day to compel its peace- 
ful settlement by arbitration, The annual Japanese war 
scare, which comes so regularly,— in fact, too regularly 
to be accidental,— has lost its terror and appears the less 
effectual the more we compare our naval strength with 
that of Japan. 

But even if we did not have twice the number of 
battleships, we know that that Oriental country wants to 
be, and is, sincerely our friend, so that we can safely say 
no trouble will ever threaten us from that source as long 
as reason and good common sense, which fortunately 
are now guiding the destinies of the two nations, are not 
supplanted by mob rule. Consequently, from the view 
point of national security, there is at this time no excuse 
for increased naval expenditures,— and this is the only 
ground upon which they ever could be excused,— while, 
upon the other hand, there is every reason for the prac- 
tice of the strictest economy at a time when corporation 
and income taxes have to be imposed upon the people to 
make both ends meet in the national household, when 
the expenditures of the government still exceed the 
revenues, and when the sustenance of life is more ex- 
pensive than ever before. Already the legitimate activi- 
ties of the government for peaceful development have to 
be restricted in order to meet the present vast expendi- 
tures for needless war preparations, and a further increase 
might easily mark the limit of the people’s patience. 

A great metropolitan newspaper said the other day: 
“ America now has the opportunity to lead the world to 
peace or war.” This is literally true, Mr. Chairman, It 
is true because by now calling a halt to further unneces- 
sary naval expansion we shall set an example which, in 
the interest of peace and economy, the tax-paying mil- 
lions of other nations will force their governments to 
emulate, while a continuance of our warlike preparations 
will, and inevitably must, some day lead to actual war. 
It may therefore be fairly said that at this particular 
juncture of the world’s history the American Congress 
holds the decision of peace or war in the hollow of its 
hand. It is a great opportunity, gentlemen of the House, 
and, you will agree, it is one that rarely comes to mortal 
man. 

Peace or war? Can there be any doubt in the mind 
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of any true American which it should be? Yet you 
wonder why the honor and glory of such a decision 
should rest with the United States? I will tell you the 
reason in the language of an unknown essayist whose 
tongue is more eloquent than mine: “ We are at peace,” 
he says. “ We profess peace. And yet we prepare for 
war.” To-day over four millions of men are confined 
to the routine drudgery of barracks, while millions more 
labor to support them. The increase of armaments goes 
on until it means “slow destruction in time of peace or 
swift destruction in the event of war.” An ominous 
hush hangs over Europe. In the silence we can hear 
the clang of the hammer in the shipyard ¢s bolt by bolt 
and beam by beam the mighty engines of destruction 
take shape. 

And in a confused, discordant manner arises the dis- 
content of millions who, robbed of the very necessities 
of life, strive in vain to keep together body and soul. 
The royalty of Europe, living in the glory and pride of 
the past, watching each other with envious eye, cannot 
‘or will not hear the cry of defenseless humanity against 
the awful burdens of taxation crushing out its very life. 
Shall that cry be forever unheeded? Is there no one to 
raise a voice against the awful tyranny of war? Has 
America no share in this world problem? Shall she 
stand idly by and view with unconcern, or even vie with 
monarchs in the creation and growth of mighty armies 
and mightier navies, until the whole world becomes a 
vast earthquake of destruction? Does she feel no throb 
of pity, no call of love to lighten the burdens of mili- 
tarism? America is consecrated to liberty. She is the 
home of freedom. At Lexington, at Saratoga, and at 
Valley Forge Americans proved that their ideal of free- 
dom was no passing fancy. And when their ideal was 
realized at Yorktown they made justice the corner-stone 
of the Constitution which they dedicated to liberty. 
Why may not America lead in the movement for peace ? 
The same spirit of justice and freedom points us to our 
duty, leads us onward to our mission. The nations of 
Europe cannot lead. America must lead. Fy sere 
Europe is a centre of entangling alliances and inherite 
feuds ; America is alone surrounded by three thousand 
miles of ocean on either side. Europe is scarred by marks 
of countless conquests; America’s virgin prairies are 
blessed with peaceful industry. Europe has an inherit- 
ance of militarism; America has a birthright of freedom. 

The states of Europe are separated by selfishness ; the 
Commonwealths of America are united in love. Surely 
we are people chosen to teach mankind a lesson of justice 
and lead the nations in the way of brotherhood. These 
are the reasons, gentlemen, why the decision of that 
momentous question rests with us. And, Mr. Chairman, 
this is not a party question. Rampant militarism respects 
neither individual Presidents nor individual parties. Dis- 
regarding party lines and politics, it shrewdly places its 
insatiable demands upon the high ground of national 
duty and patriotism, and upon that plane you will have 
to meet them, not as politicians, but as statesmen. Nor 
has this question, as formerly, been made a test of loy- 
alty to the administration ; and thanks for that. It leaves 


the way open to an individual conception of patriotism, 
and enables each man to vote his honest convictions. 
And from the standpoint of personal conviction I say 
again, if at this particular juncture Congress votes for a 
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further increase of armaments it will deal a deathblow to 
the hopes of the toiling millions the world over [applause], 
for its action will signalize a continuance of the mad 
rivalry of the powers, a rivalry which at the end and after 
the sacrifice of billions is bound to leave the relative 
strength of the nations exactly the same as at the begin- 
ning, as we all full well know. If, on the other hand, 
the American Congress calls a halt here and now, the 
command will be heard and heeded the world over, 
[Applause.] The voice of the people everywhere is for 
lasting peace; but unless the Congress of the United 
States speaks the redeeming word, it will not be spoken, 
for the simple reason that 1n a democracy alone the voice 
of the people can find free and untrammeled expression. 

It is true that since the Spanish-American war military 
influences have become most powerful in our country, 
too, and much more so than is conducive to the health of 
a republic ; but, thank the Lord, these influences cannot 
as yet control Congress. Whenever that time should 
come, the republic will fall and be supplanted by a mon- 
archy with the “ man on horseback” in control. There- 
fore, I say, let us now stop aping war lords and royalty, 
and no longer follow their false maxims. 

You are telling the people that battleships are not for 
war, but for peace, for the preservation of peace. But 
there is a growing doubt in the minds of many, especially 
those who have read history, as to whether this is true. 
If armaments were a guaranty for peace, why is it that 
the nations of Europe, though armed to their teeth, have 
been forced to wage so many wars? The belief is gain- 
ing ground, and the best thought of the world supports 
it, that there is a better way, a way vastly more econom- 
ical and humane, to preserve the peace, and that is by 
simple agreements to keep the peace. The people have 
seen a new light on this subject, and are satisfied that 
battleships are no longer essential to the maintenance of 
peace, since a world tribunal has been established for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. The United 
States has given its assent to the establishment of this 
high court of nations, by which it is proposed to extend 
the rule of law beyond the boundary lines of the several 
countries and to international relations. More than that, 
the American delegates to The Hague have been largely 
instrumental in bringing about this splendid achievement, 
and the sole question now is, Will the governments 
resort to this instrument of peace, which, under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, they themselves have forged ? 

For one, I do not want it said of my country that it 
was insincere in this great international question and that 
it refuses to live up to its solemn agreements. You may 
talk about national prestige depending on the number of 
guns and battleships, but to my mind such prestige de- 
pends much more largely upon the honorable conduct of 
a nation, upon the sincerity of its purpose, and upon the 
virtues and virility of its citizenship. [Applause.] Noth- 
ing, in my judgment, will contribute more to the honor 
and glory of this republic in the eyes of the world than 
its plain honesty and sense of justice and the sincerity 
with which it adheres to its international obligations. 
And no one can convince me that it would be an act of 
sincerity to extend your one hand to the nations for a 
pact of common brotherhood and to keep on building 
engines of war with the other. [Applause.] You may 
answer that we are compelled to do as the others do. 
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This excuse would have some force if we were in the 
same position as the others, but you all know we are not. 
We can afford to be honest. Our geographical isolation 
is a protection which no other country enjoys, and we 
have it from expert testimony that each fleet, no matter 
how large and wherever it may come from, can be blown 
to atoms by our submarines before it could ever reach 
our shores. 

The European and Asiatic powers are not so fortunate ; 
but while this may excuse their naval armaments, why 
should we stubbornly insist on sharing their misfortunes 
by imposing upon ourselves unnecessary burdens, instead 
of aiding them, because of our position of providential 
isolation, in lightening theirs? He must be feeble- 
minded indeed who cannot glean from this the lesson 
of America’s greatest mission in the politics of the world. 
[ Applause. | 

It is possible, Mr. Chairman, that the American people 
have been indifferent to a degree as to the exactions of 
jingoism ; aye, the unthinking may even have felt flat- 
tered because of the alluring prospect of the United 
States becoming the greatest naval power on earth. 
Mistaking physical power for greatness and shallow 
vanity for patriotism, they always readily responded to 
the appeals of the jingo with that enthusiasm which is 
often born of a false conception of national pride. But 
public sentiment is rapidly changing and a better thought 
is getting the upper hand, If it is true what Goethe 
says, that man is but an animal with a soul, the tricks 
that stirred the animal are losing their charm, and the 
appeals to the soul of man are more readily heeded. 
[Applause.] We are learning that power is not greatness, 
war preparations in time of profound peace are not 
synonymous with honor and prestige, and that the animal 
spirit to fight and kill is not necessarily patriotism. In 
other words, we are beginning to think and reason, and 
the reasoning process is to the jingo what the cross is to 
the evil one. 

I can point to a hundred facts as evidence of the 
growth among the people, as well as the governments, of 
a sentiment in favor of curbing the passions and fighting 
propensities of man by a regulation of the intercourse of 
nations in accordance with the rules of law, justice and 
reason, the same as obtain in all civilized countries. Last 
year there was a protest here of two hundred and thirty 
Massachusetts clergymen against further naval increases. 
To-day there is before us a remonstrance signed by over 
seven hundred ministers of churches and leaders of relig- 
ious organizations from the city of Boston alone; and 
before I continue my argument, let me read from this 
remonstrance : 

‘“We, ministers, etc., constantly made aware of the hard 
financial struggles of the people, due to greater cost of living, 
express our approval of the decrease in military and naval 
expenses recommended by the President in his recent annual 
message, and earnestly remonstrate against further increase 
of the navy. 

“The fact that the United States, which has no enemies, 
but is on friendly terms with all nations, is spending more 
than thirty per cent. of its revenues, postal receipts not in- 
cluded, on preparations for war, and nearly seventy per cent. 
for war purposes, if the expenses of past wars be included, or 
nearly $400,000,000 a year, should in our judgment cause the 
national government to take immediate action for the reduction 
of military and naval appropriations. 

‘* We believe that the legal system already embodied in the 
Hague conventions is adequate to meet the requirements of 
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international justice on an honorable, equitable and economic 
basis. We therefore urge the government to use its utmost 
influence to encourage resort to law in all cases of international 
dispute and to assist in improving the legal system of the 
nations by all means within its power. 

‘*We commend the efforts of the Department of State to 
secure the establishment of the international court of justice 
projected by the second Hague Conference, and we urge the 
employment of all practicable means for the promotion of 
more perfect friendship between the United States and other 
countries, in order that money now spent on preparations for 
war may be devoted to the necessities of peace and build up 
the prosperity of the people.” 

There are hundreds of other petitions from all over 
the United States. One from the American Peace So- 
ciety, an organization with branches in all parts of the 
country, and members in every Congressional district, 
reads in part: 

‘*We desire respectfully to express our approval of the 
action of the House Committee on Naval Affairs last year in 
reducing the number of battleships recommended from four 
to two; and we hereby earnestly protest against further in- 
crease of the navy this year. 

‘* We believe that our general government, especially in view 
of the successful operation of the Hague peace system, where 
it has been faithfully tried—mediation, commissions of inquiry 
and arbitration—is capable of managing the international 
relations of this country in such a manner as to make further 
extensive armaments on our part unnecessary. 

‘‘Tnsisting upon respect for the law of nations as embodied 
in the international conventions made by the civilized powers 
at The Hague, we believe that the time has come for the 
United States government, which has always stood for peaceful 
and legal settlements of international questions, to be con- 
sistent with its traditions. We urge the government to make 
a serious attempt to lead the nations in limitation and reduction 
of armaments, in order that as soon as possible the vast sums 
of money now taken for their construction from the people 
may become available for peaceful, civic uses. 

‘“* We also express our approval of all reasonable measures 
that may be adopted by our Department of State for the con- 
stitution of the new international court of justice recommended 
by the second Hague Conference, confident that its establish- 
ment will complete the legal system of nations by giving them 
a court that from the nature of its structure will be accessible 
at all times, permanent, judicial and equitable.”’ 


I trust, Mr. Chairman, we all realize that the patriotism 
of those good Americans who signed these protests is 
not less intense because it is of a higher order than that 
of the jingoes. [Applause.] But let me continue my 
account of what is going on in the world. 

A few months ago Secretary of State Knox, with the 
consent of the President, addressed a note to the powers 
proposing to invest the International Prize Court, recently 
created, with the jurisdiction of a court of arbitral justice. 
The plan was an inspiration and will immortalize its 
author. While the second Hague Conference had unani- 
mously approved the principle of obligatory arbitration, 
as well as a continuance of the Hague Court as a court 
of arbitral justice with permanent judges, the question 
of distributing seventeen judges among forty-five nations 
had divided the Conference, and as no agreement could 
be reached, the matter was left to future diplomatic nego- 
tiations. In the meantime, an International Prize Court, 
with permanent judges, had been established by consent 
of the nations, and the American proposition, according 
to the Knox plan, therefore is to invest this Court with 
jurisdiction in arbitration as well as prize questions, and 
so sensible and practical is this proposition that the 
powers, one by one, are now signifying their assent to it. 
This assures us a permanent high court at The Hague 
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for the settlement of all controversies which the nations 
may see fit to submit to it. And if this institution means 
anything it means that every nation can have its rights 
protected by law and judicial decision, and that arma- 
ments are no longer necessary except for the enforce- 
ment of the court’s decrees. [Applause.]} 

Is any one to believe that our State Department did 
not realize this logic and did not draw the same con- 
clusion when it sent its circular note containing that 
proposal to all the nations of the earth? And does not 
the Navy Department, by its insistence on further naval 
increase, and more so by its latest fantastic plan of 
leading the world in naval construction (I refer to the 
proposed $18,000,000 Dreadnoughts), actually repudiate 
our Department of State and negative, not to say give 
the lie to, its peaceful professions? And would not 
Congress, by approving the new naval program, serve 
notice on the world that the American proposition here- 
tofore mentioned was not made in good faith, and that 
our promises, official though they may be, are mere pre- 
tense and sham? The honor of the American nation is 
involved in this matter, much more than in any difficulty 
which may cause a jingo to shout for war, and I plead 
for its vindication. [Applause. ] 

But let me continue my enumeration. The federation 
of the world is by many still considered as a beautiful 
dream. Yet it is a reality, and has been ever since the 
nations met for the first time at The Hague and in 
solemn council made laws for all the people of the earth. 
These laws are aimed at the establishment of lasting peace. 

The governments one by one are officially recognizing 
the Interparliamentary Union, that brotherhood of law- 
makers now comprising over two thousand members of 
national legislative bodies, all united in a joint effort to 
have arbitration substituted for war. While no pledge 
of any kind has been exacted from them, and while they 
are free to vote as they please on questions of this kind, 
will it be consistent for them to vote for armaments 
when they know that only the will of the governments is 
necessary to keep the peace by resorting to arbitration ? 

I am glad to say that the American Congress, too, is 
about to recognize that organization by contributing its 
share toward the maintenance of its international bureau. 
Here is the nucleus of an international legislature to co- 
operate with the international judiciary, already estab- 
lished, for the preservation of the world’s peace. 

The United States has negotiated arbitration treaties 
with fourteen different nations outside of the Latin- 
American countries with which a general agreement has 
been entered into providing for the peaceful adjustment 
of all differences. In this connection it should also be 
remembered that The Hague treaties have relieved us 
from all real and fancied responsibility with regard to 
the debts of the governments south of us by providing 
that these obligations shall no longer be connected by 
force. Many other burdens have been lightened which 
we had to carry even before we had a navy worthy the 
name. 

The United States has a “gentleman’s agreement ” 
with Japan which recognizes the mutual sphere of influ- 
ence of the two powers, enables both to keep the peace, 
and in case of any dissensions renders easy an amicable 
understanding. All our differences with Great Britain 
are now in the process of adjustment by arbitration, and 


a treaty to resort to the Hague Court in certain con- 
tingencies is in force between the two great powers. 

There is the strongest possible evidence, Mr. Chairman, 
not only of the desire on the part of the governments to 
reduce armaments, if the United States were to make the 
start, but also of their positive disinclination to go to war 
even under strong provocation. In the British, French 
and Japanese Parliaments, and even in the German Reichs- 
tag, representatives of these governments recently gave 
assurances of their readiness to reopen negotiations for 
the reduction of naval armaments, and motions to that 
effect are pending in nearly all the parliaments of the 
world. 

Since the Russian-Japanese war there has been no 
bloody encounter between the nations. It was a terrible 
lesson, namely, that that frightful conflict could have been 
avoided by arbitration the same as it was ended. The 
world has fairly staggered under a perception of this fact. 
And what has happened since? While the English jingoes 
shouted for war on account of the Dogger Bank incident, 
the governments of Great Britain and Russia ordered an 
investigation, as a result of which explanations followed 
and trouble and bloodshed were avoided. Then the 
Morocco affair was settled at an international conference. 
France and Germany referred the Casa Blanca incident 
to the Hague Court, and both governments have since 
accepted the verdict of that tribunal. In the Balkans, 
where there always has been enough inflammable material 
to set Europe on fire, even a radical change of the map 
could not induce the interested nations to draw the sword, 
while in former years much more trivial causes wouid 
have surely brought on war. 

Yet to-day the preparation of nations for war is much 
greater than ever before. Why, then, do they not fight? 
Why their eagerness to investigate and arbitrate instead 
of summoning their battalions to battle? It is nothing 
else but the power of an enlightened public opinion which 
is determining their course, the strong and growing senti- 
ment against that relic of barbarism, the killing of men, 
and in favor of a higher order of things. [ Applause. ] 
The autocrats of the world may rule their subjects, but 
that sentiment, born of civilization and humanity, rules 
the rulers. Will we Americans, living as we do in a 
democracy where the people themselves are supposed to 
rule, disregard it ? 

The saying is, “ Where there is a will there is a way.” 
For eighteen hundred years the human family looked in 
vain for a way to more permanent peace, until it was 
finally discovered ; and what a wonderfully simple way it 
is! To lay it bare in all its simplicity, I will cite a his- 
torical precedent which is so instructive as to merit men- 
tion in all our schoolbooks on history. The coast line 
between Canada and the United States from the St. 
Lawrence River to Lake Superior is about two thousand 
miles long. In the year 1812 there were forty-six forts, 
big and little, on the United States side, and about the 
same number frowned on us from Canada. At Fort 
Niagara alone there were at one time six thousand troops. 
Altogether we had on the Great Lakes over a hundred 
craft devoted to the act of fighting —in the interest of 
peace, of course. Suddenly, but very quietly, two men 
got together in Washington and made an agreement. One 
man was Acting Secretary of the State Richard Rush of 
Philadelphia; the other was Charles Bagot, Minister to 
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the United States from England. The document is written 
on one side of a single sheet of paper, and is dated April 
28,1817. It can be seen in the archives of the State De- 
partment. It reads as follows: 

‘¢1, The naval forces henceforth to be maintained upon the 
Great Lakes shall be confined to the following vessels on each 
side: 

‘©2. On Lake Ontario, one vessel not to exceed one hundred 
tons burden, carrying not more than twenty men and one 


eighteen-pound cannon. 
«3, On the Upper Lakes, two vessels of same burden and 


armed in a like way. jo 

‘4, On Lake Champlain, one vessel of like sizeand armament. 

‘65, All other armed vessels to be at once dismantled, and no 
other vessel of war should be built or armed along the St. 
Lawrence River or on the Great Lakes.” 

This agreement has religiously been kept for ninety- 
three years. Its effect was to at once stop work on the 
fortifications and cause disarmament along the Great 
Lakes. So far as is known, the agreement will continue 
for all time. 

Here is an example for our friends, the jingoes, to 
study. It is a complete refutation of their theory that a 
lack of armaments invites invasion and attack. On the 
contrary, it is a safe prediction that if these forts on the 
frontier had been maintained, and had the ships of war 
continued to sail up and down the Great Lakes, nothing 
short of a positive miracle would bave saved us from 
fighting, and from a war with England. And now I ask 
you, what is there in the way of a similar agreement be- 
tween all the nations? Only the will of the governments 
and rulers. [ Applause. ] 

Selfishness, envy and fear have so far prevented them 
from choosing this avenue of relief and lifting from the 
people’s shoulders a burden under which they all groan. 
Is America —free, majestic, isolated America—to be 
baffled by the same petty impulses? Mr. Chairman, it is 
just one hundred years ago that the world’s peace move- 
ment was born, and its birthplace was the United States. 
I could not imagine a more glorious celebration of its cen- 
tennial than by a declaration of the American Congress, 
through its vote on the pending bill, that this free and 
mighty republic, relying on its international agreements for 
the settlement of its differences, and believing its present 
armaments to be ample for defense, has once for all called 
a halt to further wasteful expenditure for their enlarge- 
ment. [Applause.] It will mean sunshine and prosperity 
on this hemisphere and the dawn of a new emancipation 
on the other. [Prolonged applause on both sides of the 
Chamber. } 


The Inexcusable Growth in the Cost 
of Our Naval and Military 
Establishments. 

From the speech of Hon. James M. Slayden of Texas on the 
Naval Appropriation Bill in the House of 
Representatives April 8, 1910, 


Mr. Staypen: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 


read from the Clerk’s desk this extract from a speech by 
the late Justice Brewer. 

Tue Cuarrman: Without objection, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘It may be said that notwithstanding such a treaty a nation 
may repudiate the agreement to arbitrate and attack us, but 
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the public opinion of the world is strong against any nation 
that repudiates its treaty obligations, and public opinion is to- 
day the most powerful force in the world. We have recently 
voted to restore to our coinage the motto ‘In God we trust.’ 
If we can trust Him as the guarantor of our dollars, may we 
not also trust him to make good the international agreements 
for peace ? 

‘* Again, when the navy bill was before Congress the nation 
was stirred with the scare of a possible war with Japan. I 
cannot help noticing how conveniently this scare appears. In 
the old almanacs it was often stated, * About this time of year 
look out for a great storm’; and so in our political almanacs 
it may as well be stated that about the time of year we are con- 
sidering the question of an increase in the army or navy We may 
look for a great hue and cry about a probable war with Japan.” 

Mr. Staypen: Mr. Chairman, that voice from the 
grave of a great man, whose death came as a loss to the 
country within the week, will serve, when Members com- 
prehend the full significance of his speech, to bring them 
to an appreciation of how great that loss was. Justice 
Brewer always stood for sanity, for religion, for everything 
that tends to ennoble man and to elevate the nations of 
the earth. For years he stood as a bulwark, fighting only 
with the aid of his great intellect and high character 
against this wild expansion of the armament of his country, 
which is now, I regret to say, engaged in a hopeless and 
insane competition with the military nations of Europe. 

He saw, as it would seem to me every man ought easily 
to see, that there does not obtain in this country the same 
reasons for large armies and great navies that do in the 
countries of Europe, where each nation is in immediate 
proximity to a potential, if not an actual, enemy. Believ- 
ing, as he did, that there was a better way of preserving 
the peace than by shooting it into the nations of the world, 
he struggled for years with his mighty voice and powerful 
reason to advance the cause of arbitration, which has been 
so ardently supported on this floor by our colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. Bartholdt]. The expense of the armed 
policy of peace, the wickedness of it, appealed to him al- 
ways, and never during the last ten years of his life did 
he fail on any occasion that presented itself to stand up 
for what was right as between man and man and between 
nation and nation and to enter his protest against this 
monumental folly. 

Others have noted, what did not escape the observation 
of Justice Brewer, that coincidental with the consideration 
of the naval bill we unfailingly have a renewal of these 
alarms of war. That prophet of evil, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson], who is as amiable and peaceful 
in private as he is fearful in public life, always on these 
occasions sets our nerves on edge by openly predicting an 
assault from the Japanese, or darkly hinting at an attack 
from some European country. Sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, is put forward as the most imminent danger. 
The Japanese, being farther away, of a different race, and 
altogether a more mysterious factor, are usually the favor- 
ite enemy. Either is a good enough enemy for the pur- 
pose of those gentlemen who think, under their revised 
catechism, that the chief end of the mass of men is to pay 
for the support of those who hold commissions in the 
army and navy, make armor plate, and build ships. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that if great and 
selfish commercial interests were not behind this move- 
ment for an expansion beyond the requirements of a 
defensive navy, the program of the Secretary of the 
Navy, as newspapers call it, the whole expensive scheme 
would speedily collapse. 
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Support for these extravagances is secured in many 
ways. The gentleman from Alabama[ Mr. Hobson] puts 
on his mask of fear and drives the timid intocamp. He 
goes up and down the country telling the people of the 
awful things to come if they do not adopt his panacea. 
He parades frightful Japanese warriors before them, 
rattling their armor and inviting attention to their awful, 
frowning faces and murderous weapons, until rich people 
with eccentric taste are now afraid to use the images of 
these Oriental creatures for hall decorations. In season 
and out, on the Chautauqua circuits, among the moun- 
taineers of Alabama, on the floors of Congress, and at 
the assemblies of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, my eloquent, amiable and interesting friend from 
Alabama unceasingly pleads for more and bigger Dread- 
noughts. From the hustings, and wherever two or three 
are gathered together who will listen, he, Cassandra-like, 
bawls out his awful prophecies that the yellow peril is 
closing in about us, and in a refulgent, yellow peroration 
he asks for resolutions directed to Congress commanding 
more battleships, which the terrified ladies usually concede. 

This year he is unusually modest. The Secretary of 
the Navy asks for two battleships, and the committee 
reports as instructed. Our friend from Alabama, who 
one time wanted twelve, now only asks for four. He 
explains his moderation by saying that he wants merely 
to maintain an equilibrium in armament, to preserve 
peace by equilibrium. He explains that he wants what 
I will venture to call a huge navy in the Pacific and an- 
other huge navy in the Atlantic. That will make two 
equilibriums he demands. 

How fortunate it is, Mr. Chairman, that we have no 
territory on the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
and all the other seas, big and little, that are scattered 
throughout the world! It would bankrupt us just to 
maintain the equilibriums demanded by the gentleman 
from Alabama. Now, what is the common sense of this 
suggestion? It is to disarm by agreement. To reduce 
armaments everywhere, and in the interest of a world 
that is producing a scant supply of bread, to have all these 
consuming sailors and soldiers go to the plow and work- 
shop. We would by that means maintain an equilibrium 
worth while and get more comfort for the human family 
at the same time. They would cease to be consumers; 
they would become producers. They would cease to be 
tax eaters; they would become taxpayers. 

Gentlemen who represent shipyards, those who have 
armor plate or gun factories within the boundaries of 
their districts, and those who hope to have either, or 
both, rally to the banner of the Secretary and support his 
program. The Pacific coast does it, because of its long 
seaboard, because of the profit it creates for merchants 
and others, and, possibly, because it is really afraid of the 
Japanese, although I do not believe it. That is how 
support is brought to this bill. The allies of terror and 
plunder are usually strong enough to win, and I suppose 
that this bill will go through the House substantially as 
reported from the committee. 

When it was reported by the committee, newspapers 
said that the Secretary of the Navy had had his way, and 
that complacent committeemen had done exactly what 
he commanded them to do. As a member of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government, I was somewhat chagrined 
to see such a publication. I wish that I could feel that 
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this House would resent the aggression of executive 
officers, and make it known clearly and definitely that, 
while they may control the reports of a committee, they 
cannot direct the votes of Representatives. 

The committee is not frank with the House. It puts 
the cost of these two battleships at $6,000,000 each. The 
mere hull costs that. The ship complete, with armor 
plate to protect its sides against the shells of the enemy 
and with guns to hurl projectiles at the enemy, will cost 
nearly as much more. The actual cost of these great 
ships of war will be about $12,000,000 more than stated, 
and that much should be added to the totals of this bill 
if Congress is to be frank with the people and let them 
know the real amout they will have to pay. 

I do not have the technical knowledge to discuss the 
relative merit of this or that style of ship, and I shall not 
undertake it. I will content myself with saying that a 
naval officer, in whose professional skill I have great con- 
fidence, told me lately that, in his judgment, the sub- 
marine boats, that in comparison cost but a trifle, were, 
boat for boat, more than a match for the big ships of 
war. He said that if we only wanted a defensive navy, 
that if it were not our purpose to wage aggressive war at 
a distance, we should build more submarines and fewer 
Dreadnoughts. 

Mr. Chairman, all these extraordinary expenses, the 
steady and inexcusable growth in the cost of our naval 
and military establishments, have their origin in the 
political blunders of 1898. Had we been true to the 
principles upon which this republic is supposed to be 
based, we would not now have embarrassing political 
associations from which dangerous situations may arise. 
Had we promptly come away from the Philippines, 
leaving the inhabitants of those islands to their own devices 
and to the control of their own country, we would not 
now be neighbors to the Japanese. Without that prox- 
imity there would be no chance for a quarrel with a peo- 
ple who have never invaded our continent and who have 
no thought of doing so. The Filipinos did not want our 
control in 1898; they do not want it now. They claim 
the right to govern themselves, and have always been 
ready to accept the perils and responsibilities of inde- 
pendence. It is exactly the sort of political aspiration 
that one would think Americans should sympathize with. 
It squares precisely with the position our fathers took 
in 1776 and with the Declaration of Independence. 

[The rest of Mr. Slayden’s speech was devoted to 
further discussion of the Philippine situation as it has 
been and now is, and toa strong plea that our govern- 
ment will take steps to grant the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence. This, he believes, would take away the strong- 
est argument used by the big navy promoters in support 
of their contention. — Ep. ] 


Honor to Elihu Burritt. 
BY JAMES L. TRYON. 

When on the tenth of May the New England Peace 
Congress lays a laurel wreath on the grave of Elihu 
Burritt in New Britain, it will show respect to the mem- 
ory of a man who has at last come to his own. Hereto- 
fore Mr. Burritt has been known to most people as “ the 
learned blacksmith,” a self-made man who with his mar- 
velous mind learned many languages ; but hereafter he 
ought also to be called “ the Apostle of Peace.” 
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The other day I visited New Britain in order to get 
into the spirit of the background from which Mr. Burritt 
came. I met there people who had known him in their 
childhood, and who felt as grateful for his moral influence 
in their lives as people in Boston have felt grateful to 
Phillips Brooks for his inspiring sermons. They had in 
their possession letters sent from friends or admirers of 
Mr. Burritt with subscriptions towards the Burritt Memo- 
rial that will be completed in the future. One of the 
most impressive of these letters contained a sentence 
written by the daughter of Sir Rowland Hill, the dis- 
tinguished British reformer, with whom Mr. Burritt 
worked when he went to England to advocate penny 
postage. These are her words taken from the biography 
of her father: 

“ A frequent and always welcome visitor at my father’s 
house was this son of America, Elihu Burritt, ‘ the 
learned blacksmith,’ as he was habitually called. He 
was one of the most interesting as well as most refresh- 
ingly unconventional of men, but was never offensively 
unconventional, because he was one of ‘nature’s noble- 
men,’ sweet-tempered, gentle-mannered and pure minded.” 

Mr. Burritt’s portrait, taken from life, hangs in the New 
Britain Institute. One glance at it is enough to give the 
impression contained in this letter, that Mr. Burritt was 
a gentleman. He had a refined and benevolent face, 
which testified to the highest inward character. 

I was told that Mr. Burritt began his study of lan- 
guages out of curiosity to know them, but that he con- 
tinued it because it helped him to understand as he could 
in no other way the different nations of the world. 
Providence, together with his wonderful insight, led him 
from the first to become an internationalist. A turning 
point in his career came in 1843, when he prepared a 
lecture on the “ Anatomy of the Earth,” which he thought 
corresponded to the interdependence of the different 
parts of the human body, while the comparison in turn 
suggested the interdependence of the nations whose 
interests, instead of being hostile, should be friendly. He 
believed, therefore, that nations ought to live in peace and 
harmony. 

After this discovery Mr. Burritt practically gave up 
his life to the world-peace movement. In his newspaper, 
The Christian Citizen, published at Worcester, Mass., 
he had a Peace Department, an idea that was unusual in 
his time. His celebrated Olive Leaf Mission was a 
publicity bureau by means of which he supplied articles 
on peace and brotherhood to the newspapers of Europe 
and America. He was the medium of communication 
between the friends of peace in Great Britain and in the 
United States in their agitation for the settlement of the 
Oregon question without a war. Like Lincoln, he believed 
in compensated emancipation. If he had been allowed 
to have his way, the slaves of the South would have been 
paid for in money instead of blood. He organized a 
Universal Brotherhood on a plan large enough to be in- 
clusive of all nations and races. Touched by the suffer- 


ings of Ireland, which he visited during its famine, he 
appealed to the United States for help, and met with a 
response that made a lasting bond of friendship between 
the people of these two countries. 

Mr. Burritt was the prime mover in the great Inter- 
national Peace Congresses held in Europe and Great 
Britain from 1848 to 1851. At these gatherings he 
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popularized in the Old World the American plan for a 
congress and court of nations, which is now being 
worked out in the Conferences and Court at The Hague. 

Mr. Moneta, president of the Italian Peace Society, 
who was one of the lifeguards of Garibaldi, once said as 
he stood over the grave of Burritt: “I have no flowers, 
but I lay my heart, the heart of an old soldier, on the 
grave of the Apostle of Peace.” 

The people of New Britain fully appreciate the inter- 
national significance of Mr. Burritt. He is not a prophet 
without honor there. Every feature of the ceremony at 
the proposed exercises will be carried out with the dignity 
and propriety becoming the man and his world-wide 
mission. The delegates from the Congress will be met 
by a procession of three thousand school children, who 
will sing a chorus at Mr. Burritt’s grave. The flags of 
all nations represented in New Britain will be carried by 
leading representatives of those nations. When the 
memorial wreath is laid on the monument, Dr. James 
Brown Scott will deliver an oration. Rabbi Wise of 
New York, ex-Governor Utter of Rhode Island and 
others, will speak at a mass meeting to be held in the 
evening at Russwin hall. The occasion will enrich the 
intellectual features of the Congress by combining senti- 
ment with instruction. The unique program of the cele- 
bration is attracting attention throughout the country. 


Field Secretary’s Report for April. 


BY CHARLES E, BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


The itinerary of the Field Secretary for the last month 
has included a trip to Cleveland, where eight addresses 
were delivered, thanks to the thoughtful preparations 
made by President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who is also president of the Cleveland Peace 
Society, and of Mrs. Lucius Webster, the tireless secre- 
tary of the society. On Sunday morning, March 20, Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel W. Pratt, pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, opened his pulpit and the Field Secretary 
preached on “ The Prince of Peace, or the Convergence 
of History.” In the afternoon he spoke at the vesper 
service of the Girls’ College on the topic, ‘‘ Dreamers and 
Their Dreams.” The evening message was delivered in 
the Superior Avenue Baptist Church, Rev. Dr. Lemon, 
pastor. The theme was, “ My Peace — Not as the World 
Gives.” On Monday and Tuesday mornings the college 
chapel exercises were devoted to the thought of peace, 
and the Field Secretary’s themes were, “ The Transforma- 
tion of War” and “ The World’s Scrap-pile.” Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Pratt, who attended the seventeenth 
Universal Peace Congress in London in 1908, an oppor- 
tunity was offered for a review of the peace movement 
before the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting and the 
Quadrangle Club. The latter organization is an interde- 
nominational club of clergymen. On Tuesday afternoon 
was held the meeting of the Cleveland Peace Society, 
President Thwing presiding. “The Far-flung Battle 
Line of Peace” was the subject presented. 

Another pleasant trip was a visit to Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Ind. President W. E. Stone had extended a 
cordial invitation to the Field Secretary to address the 
students, and on the acceptance of this invitation arrange- 
ments were made to hold a collegiate oratorical debate. 
A most enjoyable, instructive and inspiring meeting was 
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the result. The Field Secretary discussed, “How Near 
Are We to Universal Peace?” while the judges were 
making their decision. A part of the compensation of a 
peace society’s national errand boy is the privilege of 
meeting such big brothers as President Thwing, President 
Stone and Professor Davis, the Registrar of Purdue 
niversity. 

On Sunday evening, April 3, the Field Secretary 
preached on “ He Maketh Wars to Cease,” in the Union 
Park Congregational Church, Chicago, of which Rev. 
Frank Newhall White is pastor and Rev. Dr. Noble the 
pastor emeritus. 

The questionaire which was mailed to representative 
men in all the States and Territories has elicited the in- 
formation that two new State Branches are in process of 
formation, namely in Oregon and Wisconsin. In the 
former State the prime movers are John F. Hanson and 
William H. Galvani. In Wisconsin the Rev. Thomas 
Edward Barr, D. D., of the People’s Pulpit, is taking the 
initiative. And on Sunday afternoon, May 1, the Field 
Secretary will attend a meeting in Milwaukee, on which 
occasion it is hoped to effect organization of the new 
State Branch. 

The Chicago Peace Society is conducting a canvass of 
the business men with a view to new members. The 
young society already numbers two hundred and twenty- 
five members, some seventy-five having been added since 
March 15. 


— 


The New York Peace Society. 
BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


The luncheon and annual meeting at the Park Avenue 
Hotel on the 16th of April was a most successful occa- 
sion, resulting in the largest attendance the Peace Soci- 
ety has had at any annual meeting. Reports showed a 
vast increase in its work as compared with any previous 
year, and several important additional lines of activity 
were outlined. Chief among these is the proposal to co- 
operate with the attempt being made in Turkey to secure 
good government and peaceful relations with other 
nations by bringing over Turkish students to study in 
American universities, and inviting a group of leading 
men of Turkey to inspect American institutions as guests 
of our people. Resolutions were voted with enthusiasm 
commending President Taft’s utterance in favor of arbi- 
trating questions involving the honor of nations. The 
former officers were elected with several changes, made 
necessary by death and removal. Bishop David H. 
Greer succeeds the late Dr. Huntington, and Dr. Albert 
Shaw takes the place of the lamented Richard Watson 
Gilder. Mr. James Speyer was transferred from the 
directors to replace Mr. Horace White as vice-president, 
Mr. White being elected a director. Mayor William J. 
Gaynor was elected to the list of vice-presidents. New 
directors are William G. McAdoo, Samuel S. McClure 
and Charles Bernstein Stover. 

Addresses were made by Mr. John Temple Graves, 
Mr. Carnegie and Bishop Mallalieu of Auburndale, Mass. 

Mr. Graves spoke briefly on the importance of world 
federation, and pointed out that the man best fitted to 
head the movement was ex-President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Carnegie drew a picture of two nations each 
armed to the teeth watching each other over their borders. 
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A single word or the shot of a revolver might, he said, 
precipitate a war. 

“TI put it to the common sense of mankind what is the 
probability of trouble in such a case. It is ten to one 
that a word or gesture will set a flame to the torch. It 
is here that we see the folly of preparation for war. We 
must devote our attention exclusively to this point. The 
proposal for mutual disarmament gives us nothing vital. 
If all nations should disarm themselves by one-half, the 
thing would be as it was before. Each would have two 
pistols to fight with instead of four, and grave danger 
would still be hanging over human rights. 

“I want to call your attention to a man whose recent 
momentous declaration has placed him in the forefront 
of the friends of peace. I mean President Taft. Mr. 
Taft has declared that all nations must be required to 
submit every question to arbitration, even questions of 
honor, and a court of honor must be established. The 
trouble has been the excepting of certain questions from 
arbitration, those affecting honor and vital interests. 
Nothing could be gained as long as those exceptions 
were allowed, for no one could tell what construction 
could be put on it, and the danger of war still held over 
us. No man is allowed to sit in judgment on his own 
cause, and President Taft has applied the rule of law 
among men to nations. I do not believe we shall ever 
gain much by the comparative reduction of armaments, 
but by President Taft’s plan the dark chasm between 
war and peace, as black and deep as the Grand Canyon 
itself, will have been bridged.” 

Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson then read the following 
motion, which had been drawn up by Mr. Carnegie : 


** Resolved, that the Peace Society of the City of New York 
hails the recent inspired utterance of President Taft in favor 
of the submission to arbitration of all questions of differ- 
ence among nations as the final stage in the long process of 
educating the world in the application of reason to interna- 
tional affairs ; as pointing the way of salvation to the bank- 
rupt statesmanship of the nations; and as giving to our 
President a unique position of leadership among the rulers 
of the earth. 

‘* Resolved, further, that this Society invokes, in support of 
this wise and far-sighted policy, the fundamental principle of 
justice, as applicable to nations as to individuals, that no one 
shall be a judge in his own cause, —a principle essential to 
the reign of law and the maintenance of peace and order 
among men and nations.” 


Bishop Mallalieu closed his most able and convincing 
address on “The Church and the Peace Movement” by 
saying : 

“ Certainly the twentieth century dawns with brighter 
prospects for universal peace than ever has been known 
in all the past. The Red Cross representatives are rec- 
ognized and protected all the world over, as they go 
about ministering to the sick and the dying of contending 
forces. Switzerland, Luxemburg, Norway, Honduras, 
the Suez Canal, and the Straits of Magellan have been 
neutralized ; they no longer furnish battlefields for hos- 
tile forces. 

“A new chapter in history was marked by the first 
Hague Conference, and the second Hague Conference 
laid the foundation for a permanent high court of the 
nations, and undoubtedly the third Hague Conference 
will take definite and decisive action concerning two very 
important measures. The first should be to insist on a 
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real and contemporaneous disarmament, and the second 
the establishment of a supreme court of arbitration. 

“ Most of us here may not live to see the day, but surely 
it is not far distant, when the three greatest nations, 
Great Britain, Germany and the United States, kindred 
by blood and religious faith, will unite in a never-to-be- 
broken compact of peace and goodwill, agreeing first of 
all that all their differences and disputes shall be settled 
by arbitration, and that they will use their influence to 
induce all other nations to live in peace with their neigh- 
bors; and may God hasten the day.” 

A memorial resolution for the three officers of the 
society who have died during the past year — Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, rector of Grace Church; Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine; and Charles 
Sprague Smith, director of the People’s Institute — was 
introduced by Rev. Frederick Lynch. It was voted that 
these resolutions be placed in the records of the society, 
and a copy sent to the family of each. 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee it 
was voted to afliliate with the society a group of men 
who have organized themselves into a World-Federation 
League, whose object is to promote legislation looking 
toward world-federation. On April 5 Congressman 
Bartholdt introduced in Congress, at their request, a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint a 


special commission of five members to urge upon the . 


nations the establishment of a Supreme Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It has been suggested that such com- 
mission be composed of Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew 
Carnegie, Joseph H. Choate, Elihu Root and Richard 
Bartholdt. 


The American School Peace League. 
BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 

The value of organizing State branches of the League 
has been forcefully shown during the last month. These 
interested groups of teachers in the fourteen States which 
have branches have been extremely active in the work 
for the observance of the Eighteenth of May. Through 
them, the programs, made out by the secretary of the 
League, have been distributed in large numbers; and 
much work has been done with individual superintend- 
ents and teachers. The officers of the branches have 
been active also in reaching the school journals in their 
respective States, many of which have printed the 
Eighteenth of May program in full. Through the ef- 
forts of the State branches and the Press Committee of 
the League, it is safe to say that the teachers in every 
State in the Union will have access this year to an 
Eighteenth of May program. Hundreds of letters have 
been received asking for further particulars of the League 
and for literature on the International Peace Movement. 

The following interesting account of the activities of 
the Massachusetts Branch is written by Mr. B. C. 
Gregory, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass., and 
chairman of the Committee on Methods of the Massa- 
chusetts Branch : 

« A little group of teachers gathered at the library of 
the Malden, Mass., High School on Thursday afternoon, 
March 24, and began a piece of constructive work which, 
if carried through to fruition, will make the little meeting 
historic in the evolution of the movement to promote 
goodwill among men. 
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“The meeting grew out of the work of the American 
School Peace League. This society has rapidly been es- 
tablishing State branches, and on November 26, 1909, the 
Massachusetts State Branch was organized. Immediately 
on organization the executive committee expressed its 
conviction that a series of specific directions to the teach- 
ers of the State, described for the want of a better term 
as a course of study, should be prepared. It was felt 
that to stir up the interest of the teachers of the State 
without giving them advice as to how to go about the 
work would lead to loose, irregular and often unprofitable 
teaching, and finally to subsidence of the interest. And 
besides, the varying ages require varying treatment. The 
little ones in the first grade of the primary must be ap- 
proached effectively and yet in a different way from that 
applicable to the high school. And, finally, the work 
should be progressive from grade to grade. 

“ A committee on the subject was appointed, consisting 
of B. C. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea ; 
Henry D. Hervey, Superintendent of Schools, Malden; C. 
E. Breck, Superintendent of Schools, Methuen; and 
Mabel Hill, Lowell Normal School. 

“ This committee met soon after their appointment and 
decided on the following plan for initiating the work so 
far asthe primary and grammar grades are concerned. A 
committee of teachers, two from each grade in the cities 
of Chelsea and Malden, was to be selected. The four 
teachers of each grade were then to form a sub-committee 
to present a scheme for that grade. The cities of Chelsea 
and Malden were selected because the superintendents 
of those cities were on the committee and were within 
easy reach of each other. The scheme is based on the 
very simple theory that the course of study at a given 
age must fit the minds of the children at that age, and no 
one knows the needs of the children so well as the 
teachers of the children. 

“On Thursday, March 24, the thirty-six teachers met in 
the library of the Malden High School with Superintend- 
ents Gregory and Hervey. Mr. Gregory explained to 
the committee the steps which led up to the calling of 
the meeting and gave specific suggestions. Mr. Hervey 
followed, emphasizing the value of the broader conception 
of the work expressed in the phrase, ‘human brother- 
hood.’ A round table followed, many questions being 
asked and discussed. The interest of the teachers was 
intense, and a strong desire was expressed for literature 
bearing on the work in hand. The American School 
Peace League chairman undertook to supply the mem- 
bers with an ample outfit of this character through the 
agency of the Peace League. The committee then broke 
up into sub-committees, who continued the discussion 
among themselves for a half-hour in the most animated 
manner. Chairmen were elected, and times and places of 
meetings of the sub-committees decided. 

“ The work of the sub-committee when prepared will be 
submitted in mimeograph copies to the whole committee 
of teachers and afterward to that committee in meeting 
assembled. A revision of the sub-committee reports will 
then be made by the sub-committees and final drafts pre- 
sented. These drafts will then be worked over by the 
committee of the Massachusetts Branch of the League, 
and finally submitted for adoption by the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Branch. 

“The hope of the committee is that a typical course 
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of study may be obtained, which may be used as a start- 
ing point at least for teachers throughout the country. 
If the work of the committee is well done, the signifi- 
cance of such a document cannot be measured. The 
thought of instilling the broadest conception of human 
brotherhood in the minds of children, beginning at a 
most tender age, is so obvious that it seems strange that 
the practical working out of the thought should have 
been begun so late in the history of the peace movement. 
If children are not permitted to grow up believing that 
the true theory of human relations is ‘ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,’ it will be not so difficult in adult 
years to make them accept the dictum of the great Jew- 
ish apostle of human brotherhood, ‘As ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ 
B. C. Grecory.” 


This, besides its value for the work in Massachusetts, 
may prove exceedingly profitable, as Mr. Gregory sug- 
gests, in furnishing a typical course of study for teachers 
throughout the country. We hope that many more such 
conferences may be held. 

The prize essay contest has resulted in the writing of 
seventy-one essays by the seniors of fifty preparatory 
schools and twenty-one normal schools of the country. 
Twenty-two States are represented in this contest, and, 
although the judges have not finished their reading, a 


glance at the essays indicates a remarkable amount of - 


careful research work. The awards, as stated in the 
announcement, will be made at the annual meeting of the 
League in July. 

Several letters have been received lately from teachers 
planning to do summer institute work who wish to pro- 
mote the peace sentiment among summer school students. 
Literature for free distribution has been supplied these 
teachers. We wish, however, that we had an unlimited 
amount to use in this way. 

As last year, the League has been invited to meet with 
the National Education Association during its convention 
in Boston, and arrangements are now being made for our 
headquarters during the week and also for our public 
meeting. 


Massachusetts State Board of Trade 
on Increase of the Navy. 
RICHARD L, GAY, SECRETARY. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade, held April 12, upon the 
question of new war vessels, the following, presented by 
Judge L. E. Chamberlain of Brockton, was unanimously 
adopted : 

“The Massachusetts State Board of Trade is fully 
committed to the principle of the adjustment of all inter- 
national disputes by a resort to law instead of force. 

« An appeal to arms settles the question of which is the 
stronger, the better equipped, the more resourceful of the 
contending parties; it does not necessarily settle the jus- 
tice of the questions involved. No question is truly 
settled until it is settled right, hence the futility of con- 
tinuing a resort to force and intimidation when the same 
machinery which adjusts controversies between individual 
litigants is available and can be made use of by nations. 


Since the establishment of the Hague Tribunal in 1898, 
the excuse for war has disappeared. 

“ Regardless of our splendid isolation and the fact that 
this country is on friendly relations with all other na- 
tions,— without a war cloud on the horizon — sixty-eight 
to seventy per cent. of the national budget is devoted to 
the cost of war or preparation for war. 

“There is a limit to a nation’s capacity to yield up 
taxes, If its treasury is expended in a useless and waste- 
ful manner, it must ultimately have an effect upon its 
credit and borrowing capacity. The nations of the world 
are to-day staggering under the burdens of competitive 
armament. This insane rivalry exhausts the national re- 
sources, and the relative strength is stili maintained. 

“ We have become a world power not because of the 
Spanish war, not because of our navy, but because of our 
growing and expanding commercial importance, because 
of our justice and fair dealing with other powers — in- 
spiring and demanding confidence and respect. No nation 
has any design upon us; we certainly have none on any 
nation. We had much better continue our laudable pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the Hague Tribunal by 
a progressive growth into a true judicial court, than talk 
peace and goodwill, and still keep in the race for excel- 
lence in the wasteful and destructive naval competition in 
which the world now seems engaged. 

“ A constantly increasing number of our citizens in busi- 
ness and commercial life are being forced each year to the 
conviction that Congress is not expending our national 
revenues to the best advantage, and are protesting against 
added burdens caused in a large measure by the unneces- 
sary increases in our naval establishment. 

“ To maintain that department at its present standard of 
efliciency is all that the great majority of our citizens re- 
quire. More than this is contrary to wisdom and the re- 
quirements of a people who demand peace and seek the 
goodwill of all nations, doing and exacting justice. 

“ We commend the efforts of the six Congressmen from 
Massachusetts, whose votes the past week were registered 
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in favor of but one battleship, as being more in harmony 
with the sentiment of Massachusetts than the four who 
found it necessary to vote fortwo. We look to our Sen- 
ators in their action on the pending bill to give voice to 
the prevailing sentiments of peace which we believe we 


here express.” 
Boston, April 12, 1910. 


CONSTITUTION 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 


Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly fee of one dollar; the payment of two dollars a year 
constitutes one a contributing member; the payment of five 
dollars a year constitutes one a sustaining member ; the pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars at one time constitutes any person 
a life member. The Board of Directors may establish other 
memberships. 


Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. (One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVocATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 


Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 


Agt. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officiis members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and, financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 


Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive the reports of the Directors and the Treasurer, to 
choose officers, and transact such other business as may come 
before the meeting. 


Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES. 


THe PEACE SociETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 


Tue PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs. W. L. W. Miller, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tue Uran PEAcE Soctety, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 


THe Texas STaTE Society, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K, Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 


THE Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. __ 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 


Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 


THE BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 


Tue CuicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
Association Building, 153 La Salle Street. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND PeAcE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES. 


Tae Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


NEwY ORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, NewYork,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 East 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 


Tue ARBITRATION AND PEACE SociETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, III. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
Cc. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon Street, Urbana, III. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon, 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 


Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace.— By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
amin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore, 32 pages. 5 cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, In 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 
per hundred, postpaid. 


The First and Second Hague Conferences and their Re- 
sults.—8 pages each. 2 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The Proposed High Court of Nations, — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. —By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Conference.—By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred, 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin I. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 
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